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A National Planning Movement 


all our efforts, a strong popular movement. 

The success of the Rebuilding Britain series 
of pamphlets, designed for the specialist and the 
semi-specialist public, encourages us to think 
that there is a vast audience awaiting a simple and 
lively account of the case for planning. The 
series of discussions on ‘‘-Making Plans”’ given 
every Monday evening on the National wave- 
length has led to the formation of listener groups 
in many parts of the country. The Rotary move- 
ment, the Townswomen’s Guilds, the Women’s 
Co-operative Guilds, the men and women in the 
services are discussing planning. It is not an 
easy task to focus these discussions, to give them 
drive and purpose. But it must be done. And 
the Town and Country Planning Association is 
fitted more than most organisations, by its 
experience, its principles, and its leadership to 
undertake the task. 

The Association has, from the beginning, laid 
emphasis on the human aspects of planning. 
Man was not made for industry, but industry for 
man: that is the truth which must not be for- 
gotten. We must not forget, too, that the very 
idea of “city” is lost but for the “ citizens.” 
Unless we plan the country, plan our industries, 
plan agriculture, plan our towns in such a way 
that the towns offer a healthy, a happy and a 


| F planning is to succeed there must be, behind 


spacious life to their citizens and the country 
offers both food and beauty to the community 
our work is pointless or, at least, falls short of 
the best. 

Lord Reith and his colleagues, even when the 
Ministry of Planning or Central Planning Author- 
ity is established, will need the support of a public 


‘opinion which understands planning and knows 


what planning can do for ordinary men and 
women and their families, in their ordinary, 
everyday life. It would be unwise, even if it 
were possible, to plan merely from “ the top.” 
The Bournville Survey shows clearly that the 
mass of the people, when given an opportunity to 
express their views, support the policy of the 
Town and Country Planning Association. That 
support must be harnessed. 

We must first strive to see that there is in 
this country a body of men and women—W.E.A. 
lecturers, N.C.L.C. teachers, wardens of settle- 
ments, school teachers, and others—who under- 
stand the meaning of planning and can take its 
message to the large and intimate audiences 
which have confidence in their judgment. Both 
officially and unofficially all the organs, all the 
media of propaganda must be used to carry the 
message of family-living-space home to the people 
who will be the ultimate benefactors if our policy 
is carried into effect. 
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til then... 


The only way to see the Continent at the moment is from the air—and not 
nearly enough of us have the chance! But there will come a time when travel 
is unrestricted again, and to many it will mean touring in one of the new 
Ford Cars that will appear as soon as conditions permit. 

Until then, Ford marches on... and the accent is on the more serious side of 
motoring. Valuable petrol must be made to do its utmost 
work. This is one of the services now being performed by 


Ford Dealers, whose facilities remain the best available. 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88, REGENT STREET, W.! 
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Post-War Planning and the 
Location of Industry 


By G. D. H. COLE 


T is obviously absurd to plan for the re-building 

of Britain without a reasonably clear idea of 

the future location of industry. For the great 
majority of the population depend on industry, 
in a wide sense, for the means of life ; and workers 
must live within easy distance of their places 
of employment, or there will be heavy economic 
as well as human loss. This may sound like a 
platitude ; but there are historic reasons why 
it is essential to stress the point. The fact that 
the location of industry has hitherto been regarded, 
in this country, as a matter for private enterprise, 
and as quite outside the scope of national plan- 
ning, has led to a habit of thinking of town and 
country planning in terms almost out of relation 
to the problems of industrial location. Of course, 
those who have planned garden cities and satellite 
towns have always recognised the necessity of 
attracting industries in order to provide the 
inhabitants with the means of life; and town 
and city plans have been based, both in these 
cases and in relation to the development of 
existing towns, on zoning, so as to provide for 
a proper segregation of factory from residential 
areas. But the problem has usually been con- 
ceived as one of first planning a town, and then 
persuading industries to come and settle in it 
rather than as one of deciding to settle industries 
in a particular place, and then planning a town 
to fit in with the industrial structure. The 
exceptions have been where particular big 
employers—from Robert Owen via Titus Salt 
to Stewart and Lloyd—have made large industrial 
settlements which have been the foundation of 
new towns or large villages; and also, latterly, 
where a site has been selected for a Trading 
Estate, round which new urban settlements have 
thereafter grown up. But in most of these cases 
town planning, in the accepted sense of the term, 
has been notably absent; and it is a fair 
generalisation that apart from Letchworth and 
Welwyn there has been almost no instance in 
which the residential and industrial aspects of 
a town have been coherently planned together, 
not merely with the hope of attracting industries, 
but in relation to a foreknown industrial plan 
of development. 

Nor can this happen, save to a very small 
extent, as long as the location of industry remains 
a matter for purely private decision. It is 
generally accepted nowadays that the single- 


purpose town, dependent for employment on 
one industry (particularly if it be one in which 
the fluctuations of trade are large) is to be 
avoided wherever it can be avoided. But, even 
if it is known that a single great capitalist firm 
proposes to set up a giant establishment in, 
say, Corby, or Ebbw Vale, or Oxford, so that 
it is possible to plan residential accommodation 
and amenities in relation to that known project, 
the location of a variety of complementary 
smaller industries in the same area, in order to 
spread risks and provide a diversity of jobs, 
remains an unknown factor, dependent on the 
success of the local authorities in inducing 
business men to choose that place in preference 
to others for erecting their works. There can, 
on this basis, be no assured knowledge on which 
a really satisfactory town plan can be based. 

I am well aware that public control over the 
location of industry presents very large difficulties, 
and that these are greatest in the case of the 
mass of small and middle-sized establishments. 
It would be fully possible to establish, in con- 
junction with other measures of control in the 
public interest, an effective control over the 
policy of industrial location to be followed by 
great firms and combines dependent on the 
State for protection (e.g., iron and steel), or for 
orders (e.g., armament firms), or on the banks 
and the big financial investment institutions, 
such as the insurance companies, for the provision 
of capital. It is an altogether harder matter 
to control the smaller fry, unless there is to be 
a very big development of the policy of Trading 
Estates, which seem to offer much the best 
hope of guiding the lighter and smaller industries 
to locations which fit in with the interests of 
the public. Trading Estates, I feel sure, will 
have to be regarded, in the post-war period, 
not merely as means of inducing businesses to 
settle in depressed areas, but as the normal 
instruments for promoting a planned location 
of those industries which are, in other respects, 
least amenable to public control. 

There are, however, still more pressing issues 
which need to be faced, not when the war ends, 
but here and now. Under pressure of war 
conditions, the industrial structure of Great 
Britain is changing at an extraordinary rate. 
To the building of huge new factories for war 
purposes, often on sites remote alike from good 
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transport facilities and from any tolerable housing 
or amenities for the workers employed, are 
added the dispersal of older factories engaged 
on war production, the evacuation of businesses 
from danger zones such as the East Coast, the 
concentration of factory work in the less essential 
trades, and the taking for purposes of storage 
of many establishments which will only be 
reconvertible at high cost to their previous uses. 
All these factors, taken in conjunction with the 
great upset that has been suffered by our main 
export trades, means that the location of industry 
will be at the end of this war in a much more 
fluid condition than it has ever been since our 
industries settled down on the coalfields in the 
course of the Industrial Revolution. It will be 
much more fluid than it was during the decade 
which preceded this war—and that, in view of 
the southward drift of those years, is saying a 
great deal. 

We shall have to settle, not when the war 
is over but well ahead, what general policy is 
to be followed in face of these conditions. Are 
we to endeavour, by active building and improve- 
ment of transport facilities and power and water 
supply, to make the sites of the new great war 
factories into permanent industrial settlements, 
-to which much employment will be lastingly 
transferred from the older centres of production ? 
A good deal of house-building and other essential 
development in these new factory areas is having 
to be authorised now, in the interests of war 
production. Are we to complete it, so as to 
equip these places with proper amenities and 
all the conditions of satisfactory urban living ; or 
are we to let these areas fall into ruin, leaving 
behind no legacy but that of agricultural land 
laid waste? The answer ought evidently to 
differ from case to case, according to the natural 
eligibility of the particular sites and the nature 
of the work done upon them. But the answer 
ought, in each instance, to be sought now, 
because it must have a very great influence on 
the numbers of people to be employed and housed 
elsewhere. 


Confusion of Voices 


In brief, we ought now to be making a plan 
for the future relative scale and for the location 
of our post-war industries, even though any 
plan we can make now is bound to be very 
provisional and to be subject to all manner of 
modifications according to the future course of 
the war. For in the absence of any prognostica- 
tion of the future scale and location of the 
principal industries, any steps beyond the most 
elementary towards the re-planning of our blitzed 
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towns and our older industrial centres generally 
will be bound to go wrong. Already, in talking 
to people up and down the country, I have found 
that the estimates of post-war population on 
which the preliminaries of local planning are 
being based must add up to a total population 
very much bigger than this country can possibly 
have at the end of the war. There is a common 
tendency for areas which were expanding fast 
up to 1939, such as Outer London or the outer 
fringes of most of the great conurbations, to 
go on making plans on the assumption that 
the pre-war trends will continue; and on the 
other hand, areas which were suffering contraction 
before the war tend to assume that the previous 
trend will be reversed. There is no warrant 
for these suppositions, in face of falling total 
population, even in the absence of any public 
control over location. Moreover, it is to be 
hoped that for the future location will be con- 
trolled ; and, if that is so, local plans for the 
future of towns and cities will have to be based 
on the controlled national plan, and not drawn 
up quite independently, as they so often are to-day. 

There is a danger, not to be underrated, that 
plans for the re-building of Britain may be laid 
without nearly enough regard to the post-war 
location of industry. This is one of the many 
reasons why it is a matter of urgent importance 
to create effective planning machinery for the 
post-war period, with a reference and powers 
wide enough to cover not only what is commonly 
known as town and country planning, but also 
the planning of the industries on which the living, 
and therefore the residence, of the main mass 
of the people is bound to depend. At present, 
Mr. Arthur Greenwood, with a small department 
attached to his own office, is the Minister respon- 
sible for reconstruction policy in general. Indus- 
trial location, as far as it falls within the scope 
of any government department, is supposed to 
be a matter for the Board of Trade, whereas 
planning in the traditional sense belongs mainly 
to the Ministry of Health and the Scottish Office, 
and physical building has become a matter for 
the Ministry of Works and Buildings, which is 
already beginning to organise for post-war as 
well as for wartime action. Besides these Lord 
Reith, in his second capacity as Chairman of 
the interdepartmental committee of Ministers 
dealing with planning, has a second staff attached 
to him—at present with very uncertain powers. 
This last may possibly prove to be the nucleus 
of a real planning department ; but none can 
tell that yet. What can be said with confidence 
is that the existing confusion of voices ought 
not to be allowed to continue any longer. 
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HOUSES OR FLATS: 
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Mass-Observation’s Facts 


By TOM HARRISSON 


The lower middle-class “values the separate little 
house, the separate little garden fenced off by ironrailings, 
the front-door opening, not into the living-room, but 
into a passage with a hat-rack, the parlour with the 
aspidistra in the window and books arranged like the 
spokes of a wheel upon the round table, the family photos 
on the mantelpiece, the back room for meals, the kitchen 
with its gas stove, the two bedrooms upstairs, the 
cleanly water-closet, and perhaps a bathroom, too.” 


journalist, whose death has robbed every 

progressive movement of a great protagon- 
ist, wrote that in 1929. Apart from one or two 
details, such as the aspidistra, the hat-rack 
and the “‘ perhaps”’ attached to the bathroom, 
it applies just as well to 1941 as to 1929, and to 
large parts of the working-class population as 
much as to the lower middle-class. Whether it 
will still apply in 1949 is another matter. 


ine NEVINSON, that great English 


Nevinson saw very clearly the deep psycho- 
logical urge to have one’s own separate house, 
surrounded by one’s own separate plot of ground, 
and especially one’s own separate front-door 
that nobody else may enter without permission, 
that lies at the root of most public opinion about 
housing. There is no gainsaying this feeling, 
which comes out strongly in all investigations 
on the subject. Its implications for post-war 
planning and housing development are, of course, 
immense. 


As a practical illustration of this tendency, 
some preliminary results of an investigation at 
present being carried out by Mass-Observation 
may be cited. The object of this inquiry is to 
throw as much light as possible on the reasons 
why people live in the houses and districts they 
do live in, and to find out what, if any, changes 
they would like to see both in their homes and 
in their neighbourhoods, or in other words to 
provide an index of satisfaction and dissatis- 
faction in neighbourhood and home. It must 
be emphasised that Mass-Observation has no 
prejudices or bias whatever in this matter ; 
we have no flat or garden-city axes to grind, 


and are not being paid by any of the vested 
interests concerned or anybody else; we are 
doing it entirely independently and off our 
own bat. We hope, indeed, to prevent some 
of the shrill grinding of axes which is already 
a prominent feature of this part of the recon- 
struction field, by presenting some concrete 
evidence on which housing experts, architects 
and town and country planners can base their 
plans for post-war reconstruction, instead of 
relying, as they so often do at present, on their 
own preconceptions. 


The M.O. housing investigation is at present 
only half-completed, but it is hoped shortly 
to publish an interim report. So far only six 
different types of housing development, ranging 
from semi-slums to flats and new housing estates, 
mainly in the London area have been studied, 
but the results already show certain very definite 
trends. The complete inquiry, as at present 
planned, will cover both urban and rural areas, 
and all the main types of working-class housing, 
both old and new. In addition to the information 
obtained by a direct house-to-house questionnaire 
asked at every eleventh house in the areas 
studied, a great deal of background information 
is being collected about transport and shopping 
facilities, churches and other voluntary bodies, 
pubs, cinemas and so on, as well as the general 
““ atmosphere ”’ of the district. 


The inquiry is particularly interesting for the 
light it throws on the time-honoured controversy 
between houses and flats, or rather between their 
partisans, which can always be relied on to 
produce the maximum number of brickbats 
in any discussion on housing problems, without 
much evidence that most of the brickbatters 
are going on anything but their own personal 
prejudices or their preconceptions of other 
people’s prejudices on the subject. To listen 
to one of these discussions—that at the 
Oxford Conference of the Town and Country 
Planning Association, in March, 1941, is a case 
in point—one might imagine that flats are 
either things that one likes or does not like, 
with no half-tones of opinion permissible. There 
is too little attempt to analyse the feelings for 
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HOUSES AT WELWYN 


Photo: Studio Lisa 


“. . . if much larger numbers than at present were housed 
in flats . . . there would still be a great many flat-dwellers 
who would get away to a small house 1¥ THEY GOT A CHANCE,” 


or against flats into their constituent parts, to 
find out what it is about flats that people like 
or dislike. 

The first interesting fact that emerges in the 
Mass-Observation inquiry is that the degree 
of satisfaction with homes, as measured by the 
answers to the question, “Do you like this 
‘house ?”’ is higher in the fairly modern Fulham 
flats than in- any other type of housing so far 
studied, except the Dagenham housing estate. 
Nevertheless, 19 per cent. of these flat-dwellers 
are mainly dissatisfied with their present home, 
a high figure for positive dissatisfaction, and a 
high figure for this sort of question, though 
not nearly so high as in old small houses at 
Worcester, a typical provincial town, where 
it reaches 35 per cent., the highest dissatisfaction 
figure yet obtained in any area. The detailed 
significance of these and other crude figures 
in this article will be fully discussed when we 
publish our report. 


Let us now turn to the particular likes and 
dislikes that people express about their homes. 
The following table gives the order of importance 
of the five most frequent reasons people spon- 
taneously give for liking their houses or flats in 
the six areas so far studied :— 


Conveniences. 

Privacy. 

Garden. 

Size of Rooms. 

Bathroom. 
Clearly it is not for nothing that estate agents 
and speculative builders advertise “all mod. 
cons.’’, and both the desire for privacy and the 
liking for gardens point to the modern small 
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houses with gardens as superficially satisfying 
real needs. 

Here, for comparison, are the six most 
important reasons that people volunteer for 
disliking their homes :— 


Interior Design. 

Bathroom (inconvenient or lacking). 
Size of Rooms. 

Kitchen. 

W.C. 

Conveniences (lack of). 


It is interesting to note that whereas most of 
the reasons for liking houses might be interpreted 
as a pat on the back for town planners as well 
as architects, the raspberries go almost without 
exception to the architects. Bad interior design, 
bad bathrooms or no bathrooms at all, rooms too 
small, inconvenient kitchens, bad W.C.’s, lack 
of modern conveniences, all these are things that 
the architect rather than the town-planner must 
remedy. It is a serious condemnation of the 
activities of British architects during the past 
decades, that bad interior design can be the most 
spontaneously complained of thing in six different 
types of housing development erected during 
that period, and mainly since the last war. 


An interesting cross-check on whether people 
really like the house or flat they are living in is 
provided by the following table of people’s 
answers to a question on what kind of house 
they would really like to live in if they could 


choose: (Fulham flat-dwellers) 
Live in flat t 22% 
Live in small house 64% 
Live in bungalow ies 4% 


People giving vague or indefinite answers have 
been excluded. The really interesting thing 
about this is that whereas 74 per cent. said they 
liked living in the Fulham flats and only 
19 per cent. said they did not like them, when 
they are asked where they would really like to 
live, the proportions are almost reversed, and 
68 per cent. say they want to live in small houses 
or bungalows, leaving only 22 per cent. who 
say they prefer living in a flat. These figures 
are all the more striking in that they apparently 
disprove the general idea that working-class 
people are incapable of expressing valid opinions 
about the sort of house they want to live in. 


Let us now examine the other side of the 
picture, at the L.C.C. Dagenham housing estate, 
with its small houses with small gardens, where 
85 per cent. like the house they live in and 
7 per cent. don’t. The vague and uncertain 
replies are again omitted, 
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Live in flat +? Sis 4% 

Live in small house 56% 

Live in bungalow 16%, 
The numbers preferring to live in a small house 
or bungalow are similar in Dagenham to the 
Fulham flats, and the satisfaction with the type 
of house they live in correspondingly high. 
The dominance of the preference for small 
houses as against flats is further shown by the 
following table :— 


Small house Flat 
or bungalow 
fe ee 
Dagenham (housing estate) 72 4 
Watling (housing estate)... 87 3 
Ilford (small houses in 
rows for better-off arti- 
err bei oY I 
Fulham Houses (small, in 
rows, and near flats) .... 77 13 
Fulham Flats bt wo! 22 
Worcester (small houses)... 81 7 


There are, of course, many other and compli- 
cating factors behind these figures, which can 
only be adequately discussed in a full report, 
but it seems clear that people who are already 
in flats are the most likely to want to continue 
living in flats, though whether this is the force 
of natural inertia or conservatism at work, or 
a real preference for flats, does not yet emerge. 
Even so, the majority of flat-dwellers are not 
really keen and chronic flat-dwellers, but rather 
potential small householders; at least this is 
true of the Fulham flats, which are especially 
well liked. Mass-Observation intends to extend 
its inquiry to other blocks of flats, to see if the 
same state of affairs prevails elsewhere. 

The facts as revealed here do, however, suggest 
that if much larger numbers than at present were 
housed in flats, even in much better and more 
convenient flats than most existing ones, there 
would still be a great many flat-dwellers who 
would get away to a small house if they got a 
chance. Good flats, however, can satisfy people 
to a high degree, especially where they shorten 
the work, shopping and entertainment journeys, 
but they seem to be largely an “unnatural” 
solution to the problem of industrial living, 
always going against the grain to some extent 
with most people, especially people with families. 
It has long been recognised that certain classes, 
such as old people, young married couples without 
children, and single people, find an exceptionally 
high degree of satisfaction for their housing 
needs in a flat. 

These results must not, however, be taken by 
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‘©... the majority of flat-dwellers are not really keen and 
chronic flat-dwellers, but rather potential small  house- 
holders. MORES 


Garden City enthusiasts to mean that everyone 
is aching to live in a garden city. People’s housing 
needs and demands are in many respects contra- 
dictory ; you cannot always live near the country 
and a good shopping centre. Clearly, however, 
many of the contradictions are more apparent 
than real, and we shall venture in our report 
to offer some tentative solutions to some of the 
more pressing problems. 


Post-War Reconstruction 


Series of Lunch-time Meetings 

Mr George Hicks, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Works and Buildings, is to be 
the speaker at the first of a series of lunch-time 
meetings to be held under the auspices of the 
Town and Country Planning Association. 

The first meeting takes place on Thursday, 
January 8, in the Dome Lounge of Messrs. 
Dickins & Jones, 224, Regent Street, W.1, at 
12.45 p.m. 

Mr Hicks has taken as his subject, “ The 
Part of the Ministry of Works in Post-War 
Reconstruction.’””’ Mr F. J. Osborn, Honorary 
Secretary of the Town and Country Planning 
Association, will preside. 

Those who intend to be present should write or 
telephone to Elizabeth McAllister at the Associa- 
tion’s offices, 13, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
Telephone : Whitehall 2881. 

On January 22, Sir Cecil Weir, K.B.E., a member 
of Lord Reith’s National Advisory Panel, will 
preside when Professor Patrick Abercrombie, 
F.R.I.B.A., P.P.T.P.I., Vice-President of the Town 
and Country Planning Association, will speak. 
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The Neo-Technic Nest 


(after Aristophanes) 


A bird of tdeas was Jack Martin 
And he put his ideas to the test ; 

He thought of this one before starting 
To work on his annual nest. 


He consulted a neo-technician, 
An architect-engineer, 
Explaining to him the position 
He found himself in each year. 
It didn’t take long in the telling— 
The wearisome labour and pain 
Of re-building his family dwelling 
Each summer again and again. 


The annual cost was terrific, 


What ts more, as the specialist showed, 


Jack's methods were unscientific 
And his tastes of an obsolete mode. 


He’d minimise costs by investing in 
A dwelling of concrete and glass, 
An efficient Machine for Nesting-in, 
To be pre-fabricated in mass. 
Then measurements, with a slide ruler, 
Of Jack and his Missis he took, 
And worked out a fearsome formula 
He got from a fat little book. 


He did calculations so cannily, 
The Martins were deeply impressed ; 
Till he asked them the size of the family 


They proposed to bring up in the nest. 


Jack, blushing, and stammering even, 


Said: “ Possibly two—perhaps four 


We average three point six seven— 
But sometimes its five—or more !”’ 


“Come, come,” said the expert roundly, 
“ You must really be more exact ; 

I’m accustomed to Planning Soundly 
On a Solid Basis of Fact. 











“If you don’t know the number of children 
Your dwelling’s intended to take, 

The sum becomes far too bewildering 
For a mathematician to fake.”’ 


Said Jack (for his heart was a kind one) 
To that engineer-architect : 

‘ Supposing vou simply designed one 
For the most that we could expect ? 


“ We see that by being indefinite 
We put you tn rather a fix ; 

But if you design it for seven, tt 
Will easily hold five or six !”’ 


“ Such vagueness is highly distasteful,” 
That neo-technician replied ; 

“ Of concrete and glass it is wasteful ; 
And I'd like to inform you, beside, 


“ You confirm my suspicions exactly— 
You are lovers of Space and Sprawl ; 
But unless I can plan compactly 
I’m damned tf I'll plan at all ! 
“ Your housing I will not take part in ; 
I resign from the tiresome job!” ... 


And that is the reason why Martin 
Has stuck to his wattle and daub. 


METROFUG. 
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Reflections on Density 


By F. J. OSBORN 


“The population of Manchester is very dense.” 
Schoolboy howler, quoted in Manchester Corporation 


Handbook. 


Te story at the head of these reflections 


is a credit to Manchester’s sense of humour. 

I quote it as a reminder that excessive 
herding-together of people is a notorious defect 
of the older areas of cities. How to cure it is 
one of the cardinal problems of planning. 

It is also one of the most difficult problems of 
planning. That is why everybody tries to evade it. 
All over the world, governments, municipalities, 
even planners, walk up to this problem, describe 
it, chart it, analyse it, circle round it, and finally 
by ingenious devices avoid dealing with it. 


The failure of city planning is traceable to the 


fact that never and nowhere has public authority 
faced up to the density issue as it presents itself 
in the built-up parts of a large city. 

In the Rome of Augustus, the Edinburgh of the 
Glorious Revolution, the Paris of Haussmann, 
the London of the Board of Works, the Berlin 
of Dr. Stiibben, the New York of the first sky- 
scrapers, you see striking cases of this universal 
failure. | Clearances and road improvements 
were made, but housing congestion was not 
attacked at its roots. It was rationalised, 
sophisticated, dressed in fashionable architectural 
costumes. The massing and breeding (and 
suffocating) denizens of all these cities, in the 
typical periods of energy named, were piled 
on top of each other because compression on the 
level had reached its limit. 

The concentration of business which brought 
the city hordes together was accepted as in the 
order of things. In the first alarm and horror 
at the novelty of layered housing, height 
restrictions were imposed. Later, as pressure 
grew and _ susceptibilities hardened with 
familiarity, height restrictions were relaxed just 
where the need for them was most obvious. 
Thus the early essays in regulative planning 
were not much more than gestures notifying a 
helpless revolt against the evil effects of space- 
pressure. The gestures became feebler as the 
pressure advanced. The policeman, as it were, 
walked backward with a gloved hand forbidding 
the flood tide of overcrowding to come on. But 
It came on. Till at last the policeman fell into 
the Hudson River and the New York flat-iron 
tenements hid his drowning head from view. 


Control Asserted in the Suburbs 


Then, with the twentieth century, came the 
internal-combustion engine and the electric motor, 
making it possible for multitudes to adopt the 
suburban solution previously open—from the 
days of Pliny the Younger to the days of the 
Smiths of Surbiton—only to the prosperous. 
We entered the great era of the formula: Work 
In and Live Out—the era of the tram, bus and 
tube and the vast proliferation of the suburbs. 
Everyone embraced this formula with joy: 
architects, transport experts, statesmen, council- 
lors, priests and poets—except only Ebenezer 
Howard and his little band of followers. Above: 
all it was welcomed by the better-off of the 
pent-up masses, who saw at last a chance to 
combine city employment with decent living 
conditions. The planners, beaten strategically 
(though few of them were conscious of it), 
scored their initial tactical success. I do not 
want to minimise this success. It was of the 
greatest historical importance. For perhaps 
the first time in the world a firm density control 
was widely applied. True, it was only applied 
to new development; it governed only the 
dwellings of the added populations of the cities. 
But it produced a new technique of deep 
significance. 

In all civilised countries, for the first time, 
legal standards were worked out fixing the 
maximum density at which it was permissible 
to build dwellings. In urban extensions in 
Europe and America, the family house and 
garden, at not more than 8 to 16 houses per acre 
(or 20 to 40 per hectare) became the norm. 
And in addition, standards of park and playing- 
field space began to be set. The dwelling-space 
standard was not a mere aspiration. It was made 
law, and it was enforced, in the suburbs and the 
villages. It gained the sanction of public approval. 
Thus modern planning began. Despite all the 
defects of the suburbs of the twentieth century, 
it must be said of them that they pioneered 
the living-space standard. They were the first 
sphere in which social control of building density 
was established. 
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. Congestion in City-centres 


But if planning has been triumphant in 
preventing congestion where it did not exist, 
it has had far less success in reducing it where 
it does exist. In some of the smaller cities (York 
for example) resolute policy has achieved some 
“spreading” of an existing population over a 
wider area, coupled with rebuilding at lower 
densities in cleared slum districts. To a limited 
extent this has also been the zim in large cities. 
Unhappily it has often been defeated, notably 
in London, by the fact that population has 
increased, by immigration, faster than it could 
be spread, and beyond the practicability of a 
mere ‘spreading’ policy. Moreover, city 
governments have not yet been able to control, 
and usually have not understood, the relationship 
between business development and the area 
available for dwellings. 


Take the case of London. In 50 years half a 
million people, on balance, have left the 11 
central boroughs for the suburbs. This should, 
on the face of it, have reduced density. But 
in the same period and the same area business 
districts have encroached heavily on dwelling- 
house districts. At the same time the average 
- height and bulk of business and factory buildings 
has greatly increased, and consequently the 


number of persons employed in the business 


centre has multiplied. Naturally this has 
intensified the pressure on the reduced dwelling- 
space. And that is why there is little, if any, 
true reduction of housing density in inner 
London, while in the County as a whole housing 
density has probably increased. The growth 
of central employment has been partially, not 
wholly, set off by new transport services which 
have enabled people to live further from their 
work. The swelling bulk of business buildings 
makes all the time for greater space-pressure, 
while speedier transport—at a shocking cost 
in personal time and money-income—makes 
for the relief of that pressure. Since 1936 there 
have been signs that business concentration 
has outpaced the “‘spreading”’ effect of transport. 


The plainest evidence of this is that the L.C.C. 
has been turning from its long-continued policy 
of housing estates in the suburbs back to the 
tenement policy of the 1860s, prior to the tramway 
age. The reason is essentially the same. Now, 
as then, the normal Londoner prefers the one- 
family home, though a minority possess it. 
But as in those days the Londoner had reached 
the limit of a journey on foot or by the Metro- 
politan railway, by 1936 he had reached the 
limit of his patience as a straphanger in a tube. 
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London is the archetype of this distressing 
state of affairs. But in principle it is not unique. 
The same difficulty, and the tendency to the same 
reactionary solution, are clearly observable in 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham and 
other cities. In no case is it a popular demand for 
flats as a better way of life that produces the 
reaction. As in the historic cases I have cited, 
the reaction is produced by space-pressure alone. 
In the words of the great Hume, whose birth in 
Edinburgh almost coincided with the first building 
of tenements on a large scale: ‘‘It is only for 
want of room that anybody builds in that incon- 
venient manner.”’ 


Business Concentrations and Housing Density 


I cannot deal fully here with the relation 
between the scale of a city business concentration 
and the dwelling-house areas where the workers 
in that concentration live. It is, I hope, 
sufficiently obvious by now that, whether or 
not there should be a maximum standard of 
density in a business zone as such, it is impera- 
tively necessary to limit the total magnitude 
of a business concentration. This truth has 
not been grasped by state or city governments ; 
largely because it has not been grasped by 
planners, who should have led public opinion 
in this matter. The quantity of business floor- 
space in a city, by and large, governs the amount 
of employment in that city and therefore its 
possible population. When we come to real 
planning, we shall be compelled to allocate, 
for industry and business, measured zones, in 
which the quantity of occupied floor-space bears 
at least a roughly calculated ratio to the 
dwelling-house areas accessible to those zones 
without an undue burden of time or money 
cost. 

What the tolerable time-distances may be 
is a matter of broad judgment, and must 
ultimately depend on effective public opinion. 
I am sure that it ought to be, not at the limit, 
but well within the limit, of the patience of the 
straphanger or the bus-passenger. Therefore 
I am sure that the business concentrations of 
London, and the million cities, are in excess 
of what is desirable. Applying the results of 
calculation, even getting them accepted, may 
take a long time. But we must begin somewhere 
if we are to plan at all. And the convenient 
point to begin is with the determination of a 
dwelling-house density standard. Everything 
else follows from that. If there is an infinitely 
elastic dwelling-space standard there is no limit 
whatever to the massing and sprawling of cities. 
On the other hand, if there is a definite dwelling- 
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space standard which everywhere protects the 
minimum amenities of a decent and gracious 
family life, and if this is. applied in all city re- 
development, we are at least on firm ground in 
tackling the problems of business location, 
transport facilities and public services and 
amenities in all their aspects. We have some- 
thing of a clearing from which we can survey 
and cut paths through the surrounding jungle. 
It is indeed: very obvious, if we look backward, 
that the existence of a minimum dwelling- 
space standard, rigorously applied, would have 
compelled, even in the absence of any other 
planning measures, a very different and a far 
better grouping of our industries and population 
in cities. To substitute a pleasant forest for a 
dense jungle is a more arduous job than to set 
a plantation in an open field. But the desirable 
distance between tree and tree is the same in 
both cases. 


Accepted Density Standards 

Let us examine the laws already controlling 
density and see how far the standards they set 
are valid for redevelopment. Byelaws and 
Building Acts commonly prescribe minimum 
distances between buildings, maximum heights, 
maximum ratios of height to street width, and 
maximum ‘‘coverage’”’ of sites. The Housing 


Acts prescribe, for one-family houses publicly 
financed, a maximum of 12 dwellings per acre 
in urban areas and 8 in rural areas, with latitude 
to the Ministry of Health to relax the limit. 


For flats there is no statutory limit; on the 
contrary, subsidies are so graded as to tend to 
higher densities where pressure is greatest. 
Schemes under the Town and Country Planning 
Act, which where they exist govern private 
as well as public housing, have in practice the 
same illogical bias. Different densities are 
prescribed, the density being higher where the 
space-pressure is greater. And in most schemes 
there is a rule even more destructive of a national 
standard ; in the same density zone the number 
of flats per acre permitted is a multiple of from 
two to three times the number of one-family 
houses permitted—the multiplier itself varying 
from authority to authority. 

I need not enlarge on the absurdity of this 
situation. It really means that in practice there 
is no national minimum of living-space at all. 
Nor need I describe the poker-game by which 
the Ministry and some authorities seek to keep 
the local standard up, while some authorities 
and some landowners seek to force it down. 
lhe standard which, under such circumstances, 
happens to emerge from the machine at any 
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point of the surface of Great Britain has no 
human or scientific validity at all. It may be 
fairly described as the resultant of a Parallelogram 
of Obstinacies. 


The Twelve-per-Acre Formula 

The only widely enforced standard of minimum 
space or maximum density that has any scientific 
validity is the maximum of 12 houses per acre, 
which (subject to the relaxation already referred 
to) is statutory for publicly-financed building 
schemes in new developments in urban areas. 
This was recommended as a national standard 
in 1918 by the Tudor-Walters Committee, after 
exhaustive enquiries into working-class require- 
ments in all parts of Great Britain. Evidence 
has shown that this standard was well-founded 
as a Maximum density standard for the desirable 
sizes of family dwelling—also very correctly 
assessed by the same Committee. The maximum 
of 12 houses per acre, including access roads, 
permits of a normal distance of 70 feet between 
buildings, at back and front, and therefore 
assures just the essential degree of privacy 
from overlooking, while it permits also just 
the tolerable width of frontages, and ample 
sun and esky light. It allows forecourts of 
20 feet between house windows and the public 
footpath, and room for trees and grass verges 
in roads. The private garden-space which it gives 
has proved adequate for most urban people 
without being extravagant. Moreover, the 
standard is just open enough to allow a variety 
of lay-out without involving windows too near 
each other in neighbouring houses. 

Those who have operated this standard will 
agree that while no occupier complains of it 
as too open, comparatively few complain of it 
as unbearably cramped. Some want more land 
for cultivation, but these demands can be partially 
met by reducing the garden area of a few houses 
to give a reserve of allotment space. I would 
say a standard of 10 houses to the acre, with 
some inequality of garden space, still better 
meets what urban workers really want in the 
way of space for cultivation, and for rural workers 
the accepted maximum of 8-per-acre is probably 
desirable. But 12-per-acre does at least give 
a pleasant environment and does meet the 
essential needs. 


Criticisms of 12-per-Acre 

Most of the criticisms of the 12-per-acre 
standard I find unrealistic and unimpressive. 
In some housing schemes shopping facilities and 
community buildings have been lacking or 
inadequate; but that has nothing to do with 
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density. In some, the journeys to work are a 
burden; but that is a matter of wide-scale 
planning. In some, gardens are poorly kept ; 
but this is no evidence that garden-space is 
not wanted. In too many schemes the external 
design is poor ; but the remedy, surely, is better 
design. Yet it is important not to forget that 
most people would far rather have a second-rate 
facade 70 feet from their windows than a perfect 
one 30 or 40 feet away. Why should they not 
have good design as well as sufficient space ? 
Why must these two things, the one imperative 
and universally wanted, the other desired by 
people of good taste, be regarded as mutually 
exclusive ? They are entirely compatible, as 
has been shown in the best modern development 
in many countries. There is no doubt at all that 
English people, and very little doubt that 
people of all races, really prefer a quite detached 
house; and that if they cannot afford this, 
their next choice is of a dwelling detached on 
one side. The real strength behind this preference 
is unknown ; but there is experimental evidence 
that terrace houses can be made _ reasonably 
acceptable if the frontages are adequate, if the 
front of the house is sufficiently set back from 
the public road, if the private back-garden space 
‘is not too small, and if there is access to the 
back without going round or through other 
gardens. That this is only accepted as a space- 
compromise, however, is shown by two facts: 
(a) that where semi-detached houses are obtain- 
able people will not buy or take on long lease 
terrace houses for their own occupation; and 
(0) that in any housing scheme the end houses 
of the terraces are always the most sought after 
and command a higher rental value. Again, 
if terraces are long or uniform the sense of the 
individuality of the houses is lacking. Much 
variety of design and ingenuity of lay-out is 
necessary to overcome this drawback; for 
drawback it is to most folk. 


From a similar angle the 12-per-acre standard 
is criticised by some working people because 
it is too mean and crowded and does not provide 
enough garden space. There is very little doubt 
that if the standard of living rises as much in 
the next 40 years as it did in the 40 years before 
this war, a very large proportion of workers 
will demand a more generous standard, both of 
floor-space and garden-space, than the Tudor- 
Walters’ minimum established. My answer to 
this is that there must be, in any town, a 
considerable proportion of houses at a lower 
density than 12-per-acre. Nevertheless, I think 
it remains true that, balancing economy of space 
with what is desired, the 12-per-acre standard, 
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if used as a maximum-density standard, not 
as a norm or average, will provide conditions 
that will not only be an advance on those now 
prevailing over large areas of our cities, but 
will be acceptable for the next half-century 
for large numbers of urban workers. I feel pretty 
sure that the present generation will be seriously 
criticised by the next if we adopt a standard 
which is appreciably lower than this, even 
though we have made an advance on the legacies 
of the past. 


Density and the Size of Families 


The change in the average size of families 
introduces a new factor. When the 12-per-acre 
standard was adopted, we still thought in terms 
of families of something like five persons. In 
effect, therefore, we regarded 60 persons per 
acre as a tolerable maximum density. The 
average family consists of about 3.6 persons, 
and in city centres it may be as low as 3.4 persons. 
This raises some difficult points of policy. Mr 
Rowntree, in working out his minimum wage, 
rightly based it on the needs of a family of 
man, wife and three children—that being the 
smallest family whose prevalence would ensure 
the continuance of the race. Wages can be 
modified more rapidly than houses, which are 
built to last 60 years or more. So it seems 
indefensible to base a national housing and 
planning policy on any lower standard of family 
expectation than this. Normally, therefore, we 
must, if we are thinking of the future, see that 
the normal house in any group is large enough 
for the five-person family, with some provision 
for larger families. 

The theory that houses should be fitted to 
families as gloves are fitted to fingers will not 
work. People will not tolerate being moved 
every time their families increase by birth, or 
decrease by young people leaving home. Young 
persons getting married usually wish to establish 
their family home at the outset, and for the 
preservation of the idealism of the home (which 
is closely related to the reproduction rate) it is 
essential that they should be able to do so. 
Moreover, at that stage they are able to afford 
to rent a decent house and~therefore present 
an economic demand for it. Similarly, at the 
other end of the life-cycle, many old people 
wish to remain in the family house after the 
children have left it. Thus, under normal con- 
ditions, many houses will be for prolonged periods 
under-occupied. If overcrowding is prevented 
by efficient administration, the average occupa- 
tion of a housing estate will always be very 
considerably less than its permissible maximum 
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occupation. These basic facts must be grasped 
in any consideration of the density problem. 

Another complication is that, for some time 
after this war, there will be a housing shortage. 
Many houses must perforce be seriously over- 
crowded by sub-letting. And for the time being, 
in many areas, the enforcement of an enlightened 
occupation standard will not be practicable. 
We cannot escape this as an immediate necessity. 
But we must not accept it as continuing 
indefinitely. 


Normal, Comfortable, and Maximum Occupation 


At this point it is worth while to consider 
the varying standards of occupation that are 
possible in a group of 12 houses on one acre. 
Let us take 12 typical Tudor-Walters houses 
of 850 sq. ft. internal floor-space, each with 
Living Room, 3 Bedrooms, Kitchen and Bath- 
room. Such a group, if the families were of 
average size (3.6 persons) would house 43.2 
persons. If all were occupied by families of an 
average of 5 persons (that is by families at their 
numerical zenith) there would be 60 persons. 
But the official standard laid down in the 1935 
Housing Act would not regard a total occupation 
of 8} per house, or 102 per acre, as “overcrowded.” 
We have to regard 10,200 sq. ft., therefore, as 
normally housing 43 persons, comfortably housing 
60, and legally housing 102 persons. Actually, 
on the Tudor-Walters standards, 12 houses of 
1,150 sq. ft. (13,800 sq. ft. per acre) each would 
be allowed. In this extreme case, on the same 
standards of floor-space per person, the numbers 
might rise to these: normal, 58; comfortable, 
80; legal, 138. But it must be recognised that 
12 maximum Tudor-Walters houses per acre 
would not provide enough garden space for the 
normal requirements of families of corresponding 
size. And houses of that size are, in fact, always 
built at a lower density. 


A Floor-Space Standard 


Having considered very carefully the possibility 
of devising a standard which takes account of the 
varying sizes of actual families as shown in census 
returns or social surveys, I find this both 
impracticable and dangerous. We must plan 
on the basis of a self-perpetuating population, 
and unless families at some time in the not 
distant future increase in size, our race will 
decline. Housing policy, like family-allowance 
and wages policy, should be based on the principle 
of making it possible for everybody, without 
obstruction, to obtain a spacious, pleasant and 
easily-worked family house. All the evidence 
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produced to the Tudor-Walters Committee, and 
all the observations of housing managers in close 
touch with demand, show that the minimum 
house really acceptable to working-class families 
should contain three bedrooms, one large living 
room and a decent-sized kitchen. A fairly large 
proportion demand a second living room, while 
some will be happy with one living room and a 
large kitchen in which meals can be taken. 
Translated into terms of floor-space, this means 
a normal minimum house of 850sq.ft. The 
760 sq. ft. house of the 1936 policy is generally 
regarded by the workers as too small, but I 
think a proportion of such houses could usefully 
be provided for exceptional cases. Anything 
less is not permissible, except for single-person 
families and for some of the poorer married 
old-age pensioners. 

While, however, the great majority of houses 
in any new or re-developed area should 
undoubtedly be of four or five rooms and 
kitchen, the proportion of people requiring 
smaller dwellings varies in different districts, 
and the normal requirement of 5 to 10 per cent. 
of one- or two-roomed dwellings rises to a higher 
proportion in some places. At the same time 
it is quite indefensible, on broad planning grounds, 
and badly distorts local response to true demands, 
owing to the effect on land values, if different 
standards of density, of dwellings or of persons, are 
permitted for multi-storey or two-storey flats, 
from those recognised for cne-family houses. 
The solution appears to me to be the conversion 
of the accepted Tudor-Walters standard of 
dwelling-space and houses per acre into a 
universal standard of maximum floor-space per 
residential acre, applicable to all development 
and re-development, wherever it is. I would 
even make it statutory for rural areas, on the 
assumption that it is a standard which provides 
for the necessary amenities of light, privacy 
from windows and road, room-space, access to 
ground, and private-garden space. Undoubtedly 
in rural areas, indeed, wherever it is practicable, 
many houses will in fact be built at lower densities. 
But I see no need for a large range of statutory 
standards. 

I should prefer. one standard only. But in view 
of the size of certain city business-concentrations, 
even after some decentralisation of mobile 
businesses, and the difficulty of transport to and 
from these centres, I think there may have to be 
two standards. The first and normal one, I suggest, 
should be a maximum of 12,000 square feet of 
internal floor-space per single housing acre, 
including access roads, but not including public 
open space; and over a unit of five acres a 
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maximum of 50,000 sq. ft. of floor-space, including 
roads and minor open spaces. That substantially 
maintains the Tudor-Walters standard; but it 
has the further advantage of permitting more 
elasticity and variety in lay-out and types of 
dwellings. Thus, for example, on one acre there 
might be either 12 large family dwellings of 
1,000 sq. ft. or 14 dwellings of 850 sq. ft., or 16 
dwellings of 750 sq. ft., or 25 two-roomed dwellings 
of 480 sq. ft. for old people, or 48 one-roomed 
flats of 250sq.ft. for single persons. There 
could be any mixture of these types. And if 
multi-storey flats were preferred by any type 
of household, nothing in the standard would 
preclude that way of building. 


Standard for Space-Shortage Areas 


It may be that, if the land-value problem can 
be solved (and it must be if we are to plan at 
all), the above standard, which is the only one 
I would care to defend to future generations, 
could be generalised. But it would involve much 
displacement of existing city populations on 
re-development—more, perhaps, than will be 
politically practicable in some cities, even allowing 
for the reduction of business density as a result 
-of bombing and evacuation. As a compromise 


with the appalling past and present, therefore, 
it may be necessary to permit a higher absolute 


maximum density in re-development—based on 
the very minimum family-living-space standard 
that can be tolerated. To arrive at this I have 
used the Tudor-Walters factor of 70 feet between 
buildings, a minimum average frontage of 20 feet 
(including side passage), a minimum forecourt 
of 15 ft. for privacy from the road, a road width 
of 40 feet (including footpaths), 10 per cent. loss 
of frontage in cross roads and breaks, and a 
margin of 10 per cent. to permit of avoiding the 
complete monotony of lay-out in long rows. 
This just tolerable formula permits of 16,000 sq. ft. 
of floor-space per acre including roads. It 
corresponds to nearly 19 two-storey houses of 
850 sq. ft., 21 of 750sq.ft., 33 old-people’s 
dwellings of 480 sq. ft., or 64 flats of 250 sq. ft. 
for single persons. Corresponding population 
densities for the one-family houses are: average, 
68 ; comfortable, 94; legal under overcrowding 
law, 160 per acre. The latter figure is startling ; 
but it must be remembered that the overcrowding 
standard of 1936 was a desperate one, and is 
certain to be lowered when the housing shortage 
is overtaken. Looking well ahead, the 16,000 ft. 
per acre standard will normally house between 
68 to 94 persons per acre according to the family 
situation of the group. Obviously such a standard 
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does not give nearly the garden space desired 
by the average family. Therefore, I suggest, 
this lower standard should only be permitted in 
re-development where it can be demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of the Central Planning 
Authority that: (a) the business concentration 
in which the inhabitants work cannot be further 
decentralised within a reasonable period; and 
(6) that building at the proper standard of 
12,000 sq. ft. per acre, would force a substantial 
number of wage-earners to spend more than 
20 minutes each way in daily travel. 

“Overcrowding”’ administration must, I think, 
be adjusted both to the national and local housing 
shortage. For a period after the war the 1936 
standard may have to be tolerated. But housing 
policy should be based on the intention in due 
course to limit occupation according to size of 
sleeping-rooms and separation of the sexes. 
The temporary emergency, which may be over- 
come in five or ten years, should not be used 
to lower or impede the application of necessary 
space-standards. Therefore we should plan to 
build normal family houses ; allow them, during 
the shortage period, to be overcrowded; and 
gradually reduce the overcrowding as we catch 
up with arrears, and over a longer period, rebuild 
our cities at decent densities. 


Need of Full Consideration 


Before any such standards can be adopted 
they must be very fully considered. The decision 
on them is momentous. If we adopt a lower 
space-standard than is attainable, we_ shall 
not be forgiven by our heirs (if any) in the 
cities. I would be quite happy about the standard 
of 50,000 sq. ft. per five acres. Experience has 
shown that it provides for decent family sur- 
roundings. I am certain that its vigorous 
application, coupled with control of business 
location, would not imperil industry or trade 
in any way; nor would it diminish the intensity 
of city-culture in any of its aspects. If it had 
been applied in the historic past, we should 
not have lost any of the material goods or the 
graces of life, while a vast waste of life and 
health, extending over 2,000.years of space- 
crowding, would have been saved. My sole doubt 
of it is on grounds of the difficulty, in a time 
of haste and pressure, of getting so great an 
improvement, in so many areas, accepted and 
applied. But if public and technical opinion 
will consolidate upon the higher standard, so 
much the better will our case appear before 
the jury of history. 

(Continued on page 146.) 
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Safeguarding Agriculture 


By A. C. BOSSOM, M.P. 


HE Prime Minister, in his reply to the 

Gracious Speech at the opening of this 

Parliament, announced that a Town Planning 
Bill, embodying “‘ some of the first results of the 
preparatory work for physical reconstruction 
which has been going forward under the super- 
vision of Lord Reith,” will soon be presented. 
This must inspire in all of us hopes that a Country 
Planning Bill, based on a Land-Use Survey, will 
soon be forthcoming. 


Shock after shock has been suffered during 
the war by all lovers of Britain Beautiful as they 
have witnessed camps, aerodromes and munition 
factories springing up in places where a little 
timely and careful consideration could have 
found a more suitable position. Time, however, 
was precious and the best “ horseback ” judgment 
had to be used for we must win this war. Failing 
that, and if some dire catastrophe tied us to the 
wheels of the Nazi chariot, all our planning 
schemes, the preservation of rural England 
and Scotland, and of our ancient buildings, and 
all our zsthetic and practical hopes would, all, 
fall by the wayside. 


But we are going to win this war. We have 
recognised the challenge and we can be ruthless 
with ourselves and, when hostilities cease, we 
must see that every piece of land, poor land and 
good land, is used for the purpose to which it 
is best suited. Many years have passed since 
the first Town and Country Planning Acts were 
enacted and, although their results have not 
been widespread, they have served a valuable 
purpose from a national education standpoint. 
They have awakened, not only in the mind of 
the countryman but also in the mind of the 
townsman, a healthy appreciation of what has 
been, and is being lost by despoiling our good 
agricultural and food producing areas. 

Very few realise that England is the most 
densely populated country in Europe. Did not 
the Montague Barlow Report prove England’s 
density to be 766 to the square mile? Yet in 
spite of this, Town and Country Planning Acts 
have made it possible for landowners to apply 
to local Town Planning authorities for a decision 
as to how many houses could be built on any 
acre of their land. To show how undesirable 
is such an arrangement, it has but to be realised 
that if every acre so definable were built on, 
it would provide accommodation for nearly five 


times our existing population—thus ruining 
practically all our valuable agricultural land. 

In the past, unfortunately, certain speculators 
and vested interests desirous of profits and 
irrespective of national consequences, have built 
houses where they were unnecessary. Does not 
this bring us face to face with the imperative need 
for stopping further destruction of one of our 
finest national assets? Not only must a Land- 
Use Survey be prepared, but the farm worker, 
tenant and owner must get as fair a return for 
his efforts as does the man in the town. Never 
again, must we allow the nation to be so vitally 
dependent on ships for bringing us our essential 
foods ! 

Apart from the risk to national security, is 
it not a fact that -we might have been richer 
to-day if we had spent less money buying food 
from abroad? Although some contend this 
purchase of foreign food encourages trade, many 
of the food exporting countries have also had 
loans from us which have, unfortunately, turned 
out to be bad investments! Certainly, one 
would not advocate an entirely isolationist policy 
with regard to the nation’s food but, we shall be 
deliberately injuring ourselves if after this war 
we do not see that :— 


(1) The vast sum spent by our various County 
War Agricultural Committees in bringing 
the additional millions of acres under 
cultivation is not wasted ; 

(2) Every acre is put to the most appropriate 
use for which it is by nature best suited ; 
and 

(3) We do not slowly strangle out of existence 
one of the most expert agricultural popula- 
tions that exist. 


Much has, of course, already been done in 
preparation for post-war planning but, is it being 
codified and, if gaps exist, are they being filled ? 

It is, indeed, to be hoped that concurrent with 
this proposed Town Planning Bill from the 
Ministry of Works and Buildings there will be 
introduced a Country Planning Bill under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Agriculture. This 
Department is conversant with all that has been 
done prior to and during the war, and is familiar 
with the yeoman service rendered by the War 
Agricultural Committees, the County Catchment 
Boards and the steadily increasing activities of 
agricultural colleges. 
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With appropriate planning it is possible to 
establish at strategic agricultural points in this 
country sorting, storing and packing stations 
similar to the very successful and financially 
beneficial stations now operating in California, 
together with pulping depots and, in fact, all 
the paraphernalia necessary to give raw products 
from the farm their best market value. 


a 


Farming in the green belt of a twentieth century industrial town. 
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All this would materially help not only the 
present generation, but would also preserve for 
generations yet unborn our beautiful countryside, 
instead of leaving a legacy of bungaloid growth 
strewn promiscuously across England’s countryside 
—which once was, and again can be, the most 
charming rural area in the world. 


Photo : Studio Lisa. 


This ts the land of Britain, the land which forms the background 
of our industrial life and which has a quiet, unspectacular beauty of its own. 


We shall remain an urban nation but planning will 


make it possible for the townsman to enjoy the countryside and will help agriculture to prosper. 


Reconstruction 


HE importance of agriculture and rural life 


in a positively planned Britain is now 
universally recognised. It is significant that 
Lord Reith has appointed Lord Justice Scott 
and a team of experts to receive evidence and 
report on the inter-related problems of industry 
and the rural agricultural background of our 
national life. It is quite clear that with the 
importance of our home food production empha- 
sised by the difficulties of war the nation is in 
a mood to assert the importance of this great 


and the Land 


industry in the national economy. That mood 
must be seized even amid the hazards of war 
because after the war it will be too late and, in 
one important respect, we shall fail posterity 
as a previous generation failed this. It is 
important, too, to remember that above and 
beyond the mere economic aspect of agriculture, 
the aspects which can be measured in bushels 
of wheat or tons of potatoes or beet, the agri- 
cultural life of the community has a special 
importance which can only be described as social 
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and, in a sense, spiritual. When we think of 
agriculture, indeed, we must not think only of 
our best agricultural land and of our second- 
class agricultural land, of soil fertility and of 
soil potentiality. We must think that here is 
an industry which, by framing our over-urban 
civilisation and by forming its background, 
relates our commercial activities, and our vast 
machinery of export and dollar exchanges to 
something fundamental to our national well- 
being—and even to our individual sanity. 


It is Sir Daniel Hall’s* view that “ nothing 
less than a fundamental reconstruction can 
enable British farming to survive as an indepen- 
dent industry paying its way in the national 
economy.” That is the key to many of his 
main conclusions. He argues that the seventy 
years’ decline in agriculture accelerated in the 
years between the wars, and that this is seen 
in a diminishing gross production, in a decline 
in the condition of the land, and in the un- 
prosperous state of the industry due to the low 
prices for agricultural products. Hence have 
sprung subsidies and bounties which oppress 
the taxpayer and impose no obligation on the 
recipients to reorganise their industry. But 
chiefly he argues that the ill-success of the 
industry is due less to the farmers themselves 
than to the conditions under which they work, 


that the small-unit farm has had its day and 
must give way to the larger unit and the new 
farming with its enlarged powers and resources. 
It is, however, when he comes to argue the 
question of the future ownership of land that 


Sir Daniel is at his lucid best. He declares that 
our present landlords are not prepared for the 
reconstruction and reconditioning of farming. 
The State, he says, is the only agency that can 
carry out the necessary adaptation to new 
conditions. ‘‘ To do so and to get repaid for 
its expenditure the State must become the owner 
of the land.” Sir Daniel therefore recommends 
that the State should purchase the whole of 
the agricultural land of the country, defined 
as that lying outside the jurisdiction of the city, 
borough or urban district authorities, at a price 
based upon the annual valuation for Income 
Tax under Schedule A, the payment being made 
in a long-dated Government Stock. The land 
should be administered in the first instance 
by the Commissioners of Crown Lands, on the 
present methods through approved firms of 
land agents while the grouping of land into 
larger units, together with reclamation and 





* Reconstruction and the Land. 


By Sir A. Daniel Hall. 
Macmillan. 286 pp. 12s. 6d. 
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drainage should be carried out by a Corporation 
appointed and financed by the Government. 
This Corporation having regrouped the farms 
and furnished them with the necessary buildings, 
etc., to fit them for modern farming methods 
would then return them to the Commissioners 
who would let them to tenants in the usual way. 
“In order that the increased powers of pro- 
duction thus brought into play shall be developed 
for the benefit of the general population of the 
country, the Minister of Agriculture, with such 
other Ministers of Food and Supply as may be 
concerned, will confer and draw up a plan 
indicating, for the products of the farm, the 
relations to be aimed at between home production 
and imports and the improvements in distribu- 
tion that should be carried out.” Finally, to 
interpret this plan and to advise Ministers on 
its working or modification a Council should 
be appointed, consisting of independent men 
and women, one in the Lords and another in 
the Commons, the Council to continue its 
existence through changes of Ministers and 
Governments: supply boards should also be 
set up for each of the major farm products to 
control the trade and to make provision for 
its production at home and its purchase from 
overseas in the proportions designated in the plan. 


Sir Daniel has as little patience with those 
who cry back to the land merely as an escape 
from our grim factories as he has with those 
others who wish to revive farming by going 
back to the England before the enclosures when 
every man cultivated his own few acres. It is 
not that he denies the quondam existence of 
a Merry England. Gilbert White, John Nyren 
and George Eliot bear witness to that. Equally 
the towns to which the rural workers have 
migrated in such vast numbers—where “ they 
have created nothing for their own enjoyment 
except Association football and dancing—are 
now by their crude uniformity “ turning people’s 
eyes back upon the country as the place of 
escape.” ‘‘ But,’ Sir Daniel writes, ‘‘ farming 
must not be held down to a past merely because 
that would be in conformity with the aesthetic 
outlook of the townsfolk.” 


Sir Daniel writes with singular vigour and 
clarity when he argues the case for planned 
farming against the illusions and the dreams 
which hinder progress, the bogeys of State 
Control and the Civil Service which must 
accompany it. The chief opposition, he says, 
will come from the many honest Englishmen 
who see in his scheme a step—not the first but 
perhaps the longest—along the road that leads 
to Socialism and finally to Communism. Sir 
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Daniel says that he owes allegiance to no party 
and to no ideology. 

“The proposals embody no attack upon 
property ; the Government is to buy the land, 
and if landowners object that they prefer the 
tangible, immovable asset of British land to 
its Government’s securities, the answer is that 
the value of both rests upon the strength and 
working capacity of the British people in the 
future. If it is an element in that future that 
the representatives of the people shall be able 
to determine the uses to which the land should 
be put and the methods by which it is to be 
farmed, then the preferences of the landowners 
cannot be sustained. No question is raised of 
whether they have done well or ill by the land 
in the past, or of reward or punishment; the 
changed situation calls for a new treatment 
of the land that the landlords have proved to 
be no longer able to supply... .” 


Brilliantly Argued 


The whole case is argued brilliantly, and if, 
on first reading, one does not say ‘‘ Amen” 
to everything that Sir Daniel advocates it is 
not the fault of the pleader, it is not because 
one can, at a glance, detect any flaws in the 
case he presents. It is rather because Sir Daniel, 
with unrivalled dexterity has presented the 
material for discussion of and the basis for a 
solution of a problem which is not only vast 
in itself but has infinite repercussions on the 
whole structure of our national life. No one 
seriously interested in the problems of planning 
can afford not to read this book. 


Allotments—or Gardens ? 


As honorary secretary of the National Dig for 


Victory League, I have been compelled to 
recognise the plea put forward at a number of 
conferences held in industrial areas that, after 
men have worked long hours in munition factories, 
it is too much to ask them to travel a mile to a 
distant allotment. There has been an over- 
whelming agreement concerning the vital need 
for putting the allotment garden where it ought 
to be—at the rear of the home of the worker. 
Water is at hand, the plot is properly fenced, 
pilfering can be checked, crops can be gathered 
and stored with minimum labour. The time 
has come to reject the 12-to-the-acre standard 
in favour of six-to-the-acre as a rule in developing 
new housing estates of workers’ homes. 


—HENRY R. ALDRIDGE in 
The Illustrated Carpenter and Builder. 
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War Damage Compensation 


The Law and Practice of War Damage Com- 
pensation. By H. B. Williams and M. Evans. 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute. 394 pp. 
and index. 25s. 


HIS very useful and timely publication is 

available to the public in a_ cloth-bound 
edition. It provides an outline and the text of 
the War Damage Act, 1941, with explanatory 
notes and with the Orders and forms issued up to 
31st July, 1941, together with the text of Part II 
of the War Risks Insurance Act, 1939, as amended. 
There is also a chapter on some of the problems 
arising under the War Damage Act. A useful 
appendix gives examples of the valuations and 
calculations to be made under the Act. 


It will be remembered that under Section 7 of 
this Act, the War Damage Commission have 
powers to secure that compensation money is 
spent in conformity with the public interest ‘‘as 
respects town and country planning, the provision 
of housing accommodation, the development of 
industries and services and of agriculture, the 
preservation of amenities, the consumption of 
supplies of building materials for the time being 
available, the building requirements of persons 
engaged in work of public importance, and such 
other matters as may be prescribed.”’ They may 
specify areas in which special conditions may be 
imposed on rebuilding or repair, and already areas 
in the following cities have been scheduled : 
London, Birmingham, Bristol, Coventry, Hull, 
Liverpool, Plymouth, Salford, Sheffield, Bootle, 
Birkenhead, Southampton, Swansea, Wallasey 
and Gosport ; and others are under consideration. 
The need of the closest co-ordination of such con- 
ditions with planning policy is obvious. Planners 
should therefore be in touch with the development 
of these new and very important powers and 
influences. The powers are intrinsically wider 
than any existing under Town and Country 
Planning ; and it is to be assumed that they are 
only temporarily allocated to the Treasury (which 
directs the War Damage Commission in these 
matters) pending the evolution of a new Planning 
Ministry. Where directions may affect planning, 
the Commission must consult the local Planning 
Authority. But it is to be hoped that the authors 
of this book are not correct in contemplating that 
the Commission will, ‘“where necessary in the 
public interest,” override statutory planning. 
Statutory planning, with a national outlook and 
proper machinery, must surely be given the last 
word on all conflicting claims to land-use. 
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Housing 

Standards 
After the 
War By 


T. ALWYN LLOYD, 
F.R.1.B.A. 


Mr Alwyn Lloyd, the well-known Welsh town-planner and a member of Lord 
Reith’s National Advisory Panel, says ‘‘ the single-family house must be the 


so many changes in social conditions and 

in the lives of our fellow citizens that the 
present seems an appropriate time for making an 
attempt to review the question of standards, to 
clarify our ideas about the future. “Time 
marches on,” as we became so plainly aware in 
the light of all that has happened between the 
wars. I am reminded that in 1920 I contributed 
an article to the old “‘Garden Cities and Town 
Planning” magazine on the need for maintaining 
housing standards in that period of uncertainty, 
when peace had returned after the previous vast 
conflagration. Happily a great deal can be said 
on the credit side of that 20 years period, and in 
the housing movement we have good reason for 
taking pride in what was achieved, and this on a 
very extensive scale, in the improvement of living 
conditions for the people of this country. There 
were, of course, big gaps in the programme, 
notably in regard to rural housing. Overcrowd- 
ing, though it was tackled resolutely by a number 
of Authorities, is still far too prevalent and, 
because of the cessation of civil building since the 
end of 1939, there is now a further accumulation 
of housing needs. There are slum clearance 
schemes that were not completed, and in those 
areas that have suffered severe war damage, op- 
portunities have now arisen for much more 
drastic projects of replanning and rehousing than 
would have seemed possible a few years ago. 


Design 


De= G the last two years there have been 


On the debit side, in reviewing the progress 
made between the wars our criticism would be, I 


normal and the desirable unit.” 


think, mainly on the ground that we failed to 
make a full use of so vast a national opportunity 
in regard to siting and quality of the dwellings 
erected ; above all to the architectural implica- 
tions, which were so often forgotten. Most of 
the larger Authorities, and some estate developers, 
succeeded in producing extensive schemes that 
were not merely better in plan and construction 
than those that had preceded them but superior 
also in grouping, design and harmony of material. 
Of the others, improved as was their internal 
planning and equipment when compared with 
pre-1914 standards, they fell far short of what 
might have been achieved. A little more time 
and trouble taken, sound professional advice 
sought (especially in the choice of external 
materials), closer attention paid to town planning 
potentialities—these would have made a world of 
difference. In the aggregate, it would have cost 
no more to the public and private purse. This 
point needs emphasis in these days; in my own 
experience it has often been proved conclusively 
that good planning and design does not entail 
higher costs; indeed it has often been lower. 
But in each case it does mean that someone of 
experience has got to take the necessary trouble 
and exercise judgment, in the task of designing on 
a large scale schemes that will give more than 
passing satisfaction to the occupiers of the houses 
and to the public that sees them day by day. 
And in speaking of external appearance, I 
am not forgetting the need for good internal 
planning in the disposition of rooms and of 
adequate space and convenience for healthy 
living. Dwellings are built, not to meet some 
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temporary phase, but to satisfy human needs 
over a considerable period ; we must beware of 
improvisations and “short cuts’ to our goal, 
which in the long run may prove uneconomic and 
ill suited to permanent requirements. In the 
post-war period this is a tendency to be closely 
watched, when finance will doubtless be stringent 
and the call for great activity in building im- 
perative. It is a long-term policy that we need 
to think out, to set our standards carefully after 
full investigation, and to ensure that these are 
adhered to, not whittled down to suit the whims 
of political change or current fashion. 

These may seem obvious reflections, but to my 
mind the points require repetition just now, 
because in some quarters there is a disposition to 
assume a post-war reduction in standards, and to 
argue that the difficulties likely to confront us 
will call for smaller or inferior accommodation as 
part of the emergency policy for mass production. 
Housing reformers have a special responsibility, 
therefore, to hold fast to their principles ; there 
are likely to be unprecedented opportunities for 
putting these into practice. 


Houses and Flats 


It is essential that we should be clear in our 
views on the contentious issue of houses v. flats, 
otherwise a good deal of confusion may arise. 
Whatever we may think about the opportunities 
that blocks of flats present for mass grouping and 
external design on a considerable scale, we must 
recognise that this method is only permissible in 
certain central areas and in towns in which for 
particular reasons the provision of tenement 
blocks is proved to be necessary. In considering 
the national housing programme, they are, of 
course, the exception, and the single-family house 
must be the normal and the desirable unit with 
which we have to deal. 

Until there has been more research as to the 
possibilities of restriction cf industry and com- 
merce in overcrowded centres, we should not 
assume that in these the building of flats is 
inevitable. Drastic replanning can do much to 
alter and improve conditions ; the old idea that 
we must accept bad things as they are, abandoning 
hope of rehabilitating these overcrowded ‘‘black 
areas,”’is one that will have to be jettisoned like so 
many other ideas after this war. 

In the replanning of war-scarred towns, oppor- 
tunities will arise for both types of development— 
well designed streets of houses and blocks of flats, 
this depending on ultimate proximity or otherwise 
of industry and business, and on land values under 
the new conditions. The principle embodied in 


housing legislation that government financial 
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assistance was adjusted up to the price of land 
in overcrowded centres was certainly no en- 
couragement to those who wished to break away 
from the ‘‘warehousing”’ of families. Needless to 
say, all this will entail the most careful research 
and preparation in the neighbourhood replanning 
for transport, recreation space and other objec- 
tives. Those advocates of the more general pro- 
vision of flats who claim that they are necessary 
to avoid the further spoliation of the countryside, 
lose sight of the fact that it is not the single- 
family house that has been at fault, but the waste- 
ful and untidy manner in which we have allowed 
it to sprawl over suburban extensions of our 
towns. Ample room can still be found in eco- 
nomically planned housing estates without sacri- 
ficing the rural background. This is a subject 
that would take an article in itself, and the late 
Sir Raymond Unwin and Dr Thomas Adams 
devoted much thought to the problem. They 
both had exceptional experience in America and 
other countries in having to tackle the complex 
planning difficulties inherent in urban develop- 
ment resulting from blocks of flats, and they 
invariably advocated adherence to the single- 
family house. It is this that has been among the 
most outstanding achievements of the British 
housing record, of which other nations are so 
envious. 


Internal Planning 


Regarding standards of internal accommodation, 
the minimum to which we should adhere for 
normal family requirements is the non-parlour, 
three-bedroomed house. Experience has shown 
that the floor areas of rooms should not fall below 
the following :— 


Living Room .. we > Se ee 
Scullery ... he me ne ee 
lst Bedroom _... cit, sie ts Ae oa 
2nd Bedroom ... Sexe hie as a 
3rd Bedroom ... 26 te 65 4; 


the total combined floor area (including the 
division walls) being not less than about 760 sq. ft. 
A few years ago a questionnaire was sent out to 
housing Authorities, who stated that the average 
floor area of their three-bedroom non-parlour 
houses was 735 sq. ft., and of the two-bedroom 
638 sq. ft. Many Authorities adhered to 760 and 
some went even higher. There will be a demand 
for a limited number of new two-bedroom houses, 
but in view of the fact that there are a very large 
number of old houses with this accommodation, 
the policy of adding to them is very doubtful. 
On the other hand, there will also be a demand for 
new houses with four bedrooms. 

In the internal planning, a separate bathroom 
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“ Except in central building areas... . 
development. 


should always be provided, either opening off the 
hall or placed upstairs. The more usual habit in 
non-parlour houses of opening the bathroom off 
the scullery is an objectionable one from many 
points of view. Easy access to it from bedrooms 
without having to go through living room or 
scullery is an obvious amenity. It is an in- 
convenient plan when the scullery is packed in 
what is little more than a passage-way between 
the front hall and the back door. The latter 
should not open directly into the garden, but on to 
a back porch, from which the fuel store and other 
offices can be entered under cover. The scullery 
should be arranged as the “‘workshop’”’ of the 
house and the tenants not be encouraged to use 
it as a living room, as unfortunately often happens 
in many small houses. Perhaps it is unnecessary 
to urge that there should be an adequate supply 
of hot water in every dwelling and that this 
essential facility should never be sacrificed to a 
cheeseparing policy. 

Though we have been referring to minima in 
the rooms of the non-parlour type, let us not 
forget to provide a reasonable proportion of 
parlour houses in our schemes. Although com- 
fortable folks are still inclined to poke fun at the 
working-man’s parlour, this additional space and 
amenity is very desirable, especially when the 
family consists of a number of children and 
adults. If it is provided, the area of living room 


Studio Lisa. 


Photo : 


the maximum residential density of 12 to the acre should be adhered to in urban 
Attempts to increase this and to push up towards the greater densities of 25 years ago would be most unwise.” 


can be reduced to, say, 150 sq. ft. if the parlour 
is not less than 110 sq. ft. 


Open Spaces 

In our plans for the future an adequate amount 
of open space should be provided in connection 
with all schemes for central improvements and 
re-housing, restoration of war-damaged areas and 
for new housing estates which will form so great 
a part of the after-war programme. This need for 
open space, and for space that is usable and 
sufficient in size, is one that is constantly being 
voiced in all our towns and in country villages. 
In this relation, much was done, but not nearly 
enough, in the period between the wars. Playing 
fields and recreation grounds are especially in 
demand. One often sees odds and ends of open 
land left in suburban districts, but it is often of 
awkward shape or difficult of access. No one 
seems to have charge of it and local authorities 
are usually averse to taking over odd pieces of 
land, which are not easy to administer. If these 
smaller spaces could be planned as a concentration 
in one place, this would afford opportunities for a 
real play-park, in which pitches and courts for 
organised games and children’s amusements could 
be maintained. As one of the proposed amend- 
ments of the Town and Country Planning Act, 
useful proposals have been put forward by re- 
sponsible bodies for making it obligatory on 
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developers of land to set aside for public use, in 
roads and open space, a given proportion of the 
estate. With such a procedure in operation local 
authorities would be encouraged to take over and 
maintain for the inhabitants, at no cost for land, 
free spaces which could be devoted to many pur- 
poses. In this case also, by careful planning and 
pooling of land to be given up by many owners, 
larger reservations would be secured and the 
inconvenience of a number of small spaces, which 
in themselves are of little consequence, could be 
avoided. 


Density and Gardens ., 


Except in central built-areas and in others 
where for good reasons the erection of flats and 
similar groupings is desired, the maximum resi- 
dential density of 12 to the acre should be 
adhered to in urban development. Attempts to 
increase this and to push up towards the greater 
densities of 25 years ago would be most unwise ; 
moreover they would have the inevitable effect of 
increasing land values and of complicating trans- 
port problems. 


All the experience of recent years has proved 
that small houses in urban areas can be eco- 
nomically laid out at a density of 12, while 
providing gardens of sufficient size for normal 
requirements. I am well aware that one of the 
most difficult units for successful grouping 
architecturally in a street is the semi-detached, 
even more so the detached, house. Here we are 
up against a widely prevalent and laudable 
public demand for space between houses ; in con- 
sequence the terrace and the block of four or eight 
is out of favour, particularly when houses have 
to be sold and not let. As regards “‘scale’’ in 
lay-out, a continuous roof line with a right 
punctuation of windows and door openings, and 
the better proportions of wall space given by the 
long block, make this a pleasing architectural 
feature. If compensating open space, such as 
green set-backs, are allowed for in the lay-out, 
there ‘is no reason why groupings of this kind 
should not be included—but of course they must 
be designed in unison and not sited at random 
among the wider interspacing of pairs and 
detached houses. 


Near the town centres there is much to be said 
for schemes of well-balanced terrace houses, with 
only small private gardens, but this method, 
which can do much to create dignity and urbanity 
in design, contrasted with the restlessness of dis- 
persed development, entails very careful site 
planning, so as to ensure larger communal 


gardens, such as we are familiar with in the 
squares of London and in other centres where 
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Georgian and Regency traditions are in evidence. 


In rural districts, lower densities should ob- 
viously be maintained—8 to acre maximum was 
laid down in the Ministry’s memoranda in 1919 
and nothing has happened since to warrant an 
increase of this. Indeed, densities of 6 or 4 are 
reasonable in many agricultural areas, where land 
is cheap and larger gardens are in demand. The 
actual grouping of the cottages can, of course, be 
in close proximity to one another, with generous 
village greens and ample garden and allotment 
space to fit in with the unit of density. The 
character of rural housing should differ from an 
urban approach, and what is wrong with the poor 
type of Council scheme is that it is based on a dull, 
characterless standard of design, bad enough in 
towns, but when this is reproduced in a country 
village its imperfections become all the more 
glaring. Much more attention should be paid to 
good local traditions of style and material. That 
is why this talk of standardised, mass produced 
dwellings, dumped down indiscriminately, irre- 
spective of site conditions and locality is so 
objectionable. 


On the question of gardens, some critics are in 
the habit of disparaging them, but it is a remark- 
able fact that more and more people appreciate 
private gardens. It is one of the chief character- 
istics of the pre-1939 housing boom that hundreds 
of thousands of householders who had not pre- 
viously had any connection with gardening have 
taken keenly to it; it is unusual on these new 
estates to find more than a small proportion of 
unkempt gardens. The recently published re- 
searches in greater Birmingham of the Bournville 
Trust in their fine volume When We Build Again, 
have served to re-emphasise this contention. 
People living in the central areas are anxious to 
possess gardens, and those who have them in the 
suburbs are proud of them and put them to good 
use ; of those interviewed in Birmingham 92 per 
cent. expressed their liking for gardens. Although 
this percentage may be higher than for Britain as 
a whole, if a similar survey were made in other 
towns the result would not differ very much. 


* * * 
Snowdonia Through the Lens. By W. A. 
Poucher. Chapman and Hall. 113 pp. 18s. 
ERE is a delightful book: its sub-title 


is ‘Mountain Wanderings in Wildest 
Wales.”” Those who remember Mr Poucher’s 
previous volume, Lakeland through the Lens will 
need no encouragement to buy this one. The 
author describes in detail the excursions which he 
makes and the topographical features so bril- 
liantly and beautifully illustrated. 
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Planning Commentary 


B.B.C. every Monday evening may not have 

been an unqualified success, but at least those 
who have followed it carefully will agree that the 
producer has tackled a difficult problem with cour- 
age and imagination. The difficulty has been, per- 
haps, that in its anxiety to avoid anything which 
could be labelled “ policy,” the series has tended 
to take the form of a discussion in which a great 
many questions are posed—and left unanswered. 
That is not quite satisfactory from the point of 
view of the listener and can scarcely have met 
with the approval of those taking part. It is 
quite true that on a great many questions raised 
in the discussions there is no official Government 
policy as yet. But there are indications, and 
important ones. Does anyone imagine, for 
example, that in planning our post-war physical 
environment the Government—this one or any 
other—could possibly afford to ignore the recom- 
mendations of the Barlow Commission? Does 
anyone imagine indeed that public opinion has not 
already surpassed these recommendations and is 
asking for something more ? Then there are, too, 
the declarations made by Lord Reith in his 
various speeches—surely these can be taken as 
official policy? There are the specific statements 
of the War Damage Commission, not without 
important consequences for the reconstruction 
of bombed areas. There is, and most important, 
the consensus of opinion of informed town- 
planning thought as reflected in the report of 
the Oxford Conference. From authoritative 
sources such as these, it should be possible to 
build up a series of town and country planning 
talks or discussions which would put before the 
public a lively and imaginative picture of the 
Britain after the war—a Britain in which our 
great cities would undergo a process of decen- 
tralisation with benefit alike to those who are 
moved out and to those who remain; in which 
new country towns would be created; in which 
agriculture would receive equality of treatment 
with other industries ; in which old towns would 
achieve new vitality and beauty ; in which work 
would be related to living; in which National 
Parks, Garden Cities, the preservation of coastal 
belts, the dedication of green belts, the location of 
industry, the siting of factories and houses, the 
provision of shopping centres and civic facilities 
would all be seen to be part of one great national 
plan making for the better, the fuller, and the 
happier life for the whole population. 


Te “Making Plans” series run by the 


IT is time that people did a little straight thinking 
on the question of impartiality. There is a 
curious fashion that those—and only those— 
who approach the problem of town and country 
planning for the first time in this year of grace are, 
or can be, impartial. It is as if agriculturalists 
were to dismiss Sir George Stapledon as a bigot 
because, as the result of painstaking investiga- 
tion and a lifetime’s experience, he dares to put 
forward views which arise from his work. Town 
planners welcome the fact that the Bournville 
Survey and the Mass Observation Survey confirm 
them in their knowledge of what the people want. 
It is grand to know, in the strictest scientific 
way, that ninety per cent. of the people of 
Birmingham want houses with gardens and that 
flat-dwellers in Fulham would rather live in 
houses. The more the subject is investigated in 
that way the better town planners will be pleased 
—because it will demonstrate unchallengeably 
the truth of their contentions. But it does not 
mean that town planners arrived at these con- 
clusions on insufficient evidence. Surveys are 
not the only way of testing truth. The answer, 
indeed, is most likely to be found simply by a — 
consideration of what people do when they exercise 
a free choice. Here, the demonstration is simple. 
When a man with £1,500 to spend on a dwelling 
makes a free choice, he most often buys a com- 
pletely detached house with a garden. . That has 
been proved millions of times. Are the people 
who have recognised that proof to be accused of 
being one-sided, one-idea partisans? The prin- 
ciples set out by the Town and Country Planning 
Association in its Planning Basis have been 
accepted by the overwhelming majority of indi- 
viduals and organisations interested in the subject. 
They did not agree lightly but after prolonged 
discussion. They have arrived at these con- 
clusions after weighing the evidence and testing 
it by their own wide experience. 


* * * 


THE question of land ownership, and the future 
of land ownership, is coming sharply to the fore- 
front of discussions on planning. References to 
that discussion are made elsewhere in this journal, 
particularly in the review of Sir Daniel Hall’s 
brilliant book. Those who wish to have the facts 
about the land of this country at present in state 
ownership should have in their files the P E P 
broadsheet (“ Planning,’’ 4th November, 1941). 
Some three «million acres—about ten per cent.— 
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of the land of England and Wales is already 
in public ownership. The Forestry Commission 
alone owns 1,224,000 acres in Great Britain ; 
the Commissioners of Crown Lands control 
347,000 acres ; the Royal Parks in London occupy 
1,257 acres; and the Duchy of Lancaster estates 
cover 44,000 acres. Nearly every local authority 
owns land for specific purposes and some, the 
City of London and the London County Coun- 
cil, for example, own land outside their own 


boundaries. 
* * * 


UNDER the pen-name of “ Carfax,” a well-known 
architect has produced a broadsheet entitled 
“Christ Church Mall, A Diversion,’’ and has 
presented it for the consideration of the Mayor 
and Corporation of Oxford and others interested. 
His thesis is that Oxford is suffering from arterio- 
sclerosis and that a supplementary road running 
east and west is the only possible cure. 


* * * 


Mr ALFRED Bossom, M.P., is chairman of the 
Royal Society of Arts Planning Sub-committee, 
and both he and his fellow members are to be 
congratulated on the series of lectures on “‘ The 
Post-War Home: Its Interior and Equipment,” 
' which, inaugurated by Mr George Hicks, M.P., 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Works 
and Buildings, on 26th November, continues until 
well into the new year. On January 14 Mr E. F. 
Armstrong, PH.D., D.SC., F.R.S., speaks on 
“ Materials, Old and New,” and other subjects 
to be discussed in later lectures include plastics, 
furniture design, the adaptation of design to mass 
production (a theme which was to have been 
handled by Frank Pick), lighting, heating and 
ventilation, and the contribution of the fine arts. 
Mr Bossom will sum up the series in a lecture 
entitled ‘‘ Conclusions.’’ The lectures are given 
at the Royal Society of Arts, John Adam Street, 
Adelphi, London, on Wednesdays, at 1.45 p.m. 


* * * 


His friends in the Town and Country Planning 
Association (and in the movement generally) 
will wish to congratulate Mr Ernest Schofield on 
his election last month as Mayor of Harrogate. 
A long record of civic service in which he never lost 
sight of the greater national issues involved in 
local government is thus suitably recognised. 
Making his first speech as Mayor, Mr Schofield 
made a characteristic reference to planning. 
‘The Government,” he said, ‘‘ has accepted in 
principle the necessity for a national plan to cover 
the whole country with, possibly, regional divi- 
sions. The appointment of Lord Reith’s Con- 
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sultative Committee, many members of which I 
know personally, is a proof that new legislation is 
to be considered. Whatever new measures are 
proposed, I am certain that local knowledge, 
acquired by planning authorities, will not be set 
aside. Practical guidance is needed but local 
freedom in planning should be maintained.” 


* * * 


“ BUILDING SCOTLAND: PAST AND FUTURE,” a 
book published by the Saltire Society and des- 
cribed as ‘‘ A Cautionary Guide by Alan Reiach 
and Robert Hurd ”’ is one of the best pieces of 
propaganda we have seen recently. Magnificently 
illustrated and produced, it tells its story and 
points the moral with admirable simplicity. 


* * * 


WE record with great regret the death of Lt.-Col. 
Franklin Thomasson, a director of the Garden 
City Pioneer Company Limited, which later 
became First Garden City Limited. In 1920 he 
was appointed Vice-President of the Letchworth 
Company and he continued to hold this position, 
with distinction, until the time of his death. 
A follower of Ebenezer Howard, who fully under- 
stood the implications of Garden City policy, he 
was Liberal M.P. for Leicester from 1906 to 
1910. 


* * * 


PARISH magazines have always been studied with 
interest by those who know how accurately their 
pages reflect a not inconsiderable section of 
public opinion. In the Friern Barnet Parish 
paper I came across this passage in an article 
from a writer using the name “ Civilis ’”’ :—“‘ The 
outer suburbs of London have all the same 
pattern ; exactly the same badly-designed houses 
and shops. These townships run into each other 
and are indistinguishable in character. The 
main street of Nether Backwash may be entirely 
different in every respect from the main street of 
Upper Backwash ; but there is no real difference 
in character between Friern Barnet and Finchley 
or Wood Green. Each is a sprawling, formless 


wilderness.”’ 
K * ok 


It is perhaps inevitable that when a machine 
designed for the peaceful service of the state is 
suddenly switched-over to the pressing needs of 
wartime that there should be delays, frustrations, 
vexations. The British Civil Service has been 
the pride of the world, the model which all other 
nations have wished to copy. Yet it cannot be 
denied that in this war much more than in the 
last the tide of criticism has reached, as the 
Americans would say, a “new high.” Lord 
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Perry, who is not only an industrialist of great 
experience but has also been one of the temporary 
attaches of the Civil Service, has now summed 
up his views in a pamphlet: “ Beware Bureau- 
cracy”’ (Individualist Bookshop, 6d.). It is a 
timely challenge, couched in trenchant language— 
even Civil Servants themselves will enjoy the 
jibe, “‘ Never were there so many who knew so 
little about so much ’’—which should be read by 
everyone who recognises that here is a problem 
of the greatest significance both for the winning 
of the war and the peace. Lord Perry ranges 
over both the deeper implications of the civil 
service routine and its pin-pricks. The Treasury, 
inspiring a cold fear ‘‘ which freezes everybody 
from the man at the top to the office girl at the 
bottom of the long chain of _ responsibility 
dodgers,” is not spared in his attack. The issue 
which Lord Perry raises is not irrelevant to 
physical planning. If we are to have National 
Planning, it must not be planning by a bureau- 
cracy, but planning by the people for the people. 


* * * 


WE congratulate the City Librarian, Mr James 
Ross, and the Library Committee of Bristol 
on the issue of their excellent Library Bibliography 
on Planning. It is one that other cities could 
usefully consult, and it is comprehensive and 
up to date. No better service could be done to 
Planning at the present time than the collection 
of a complete literature of the subject by the 
public libraries and the making known of what 
they possess to the public who use those libraries, 


* * * 


Newmembers of the Town and Country Planning 
Association include : Miss Charlotte M. Alexander, 
F. A. N. Beckhart, John T. Baldwin, A. C. 
Bossom, J.P., M.P., Sam Bunton, A.R.1.A.S., 
George W. Cadbury, Paul S. Cadbury, Mrs 
G. M. Davey, G. Salter Davies, A. H. B. Dawson, 
John L. Denman, F.R.1.B.A., H. Dreyfus, D.Sc., 
East Suffolk County Council, J. Ralph Edwards, 
F.R.1.B.A., Wm. Everard, Dr. W. T. Farncombe, 
Stanley J. Fay, Captain John Fisher, Leopold 
Friedman, R. T. Garrett, Sir Alexander Gibb, 
G.B.E., C.B., Viscount Greenwood, P.c., John L. 
Halliday, R. Holland-Martin, c.B.,_ F.S.A., 
Lawrence Holt, j.p., W. D. Homer, B.sc., 
L. J. E. Hooper, Edward Hulton, G. A. Jellicoe, 
F.R.1.B.A., Miss Gwladys Jones, L.T.s.c., Sir 
Francis Joseph, C. J. Kavanagh, T. E. Kettlewell, 
C. F. Knight, m.B., Lord McGowan, K.B.E., 
Gerald Millar, Sir David Milne-Watson, BART., 
W. Moxhay, National Association of Local 
Government Officers, Sir Christopher Needham, 
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Sir Samuel Osborn, N. Oughtred, E. L. Payton, 
Dr. R. E. Priestley, Albert L. Reckitt, J. Kingsley 
Rooker, Peter Scott, Colonel Sir Frank Simpson, 
BART., C.B., T.D., Lord Southwood, Frederick H. 
Spencer, F.S.1., Sir Louis Sterling, Miss F. M. 
Swancott, Major-General The Rt. Hon. Fredk. H. 
Sykes, G.c.s.1., M.P., R. W. Symonds, L.R.1.B.A., 
A. Percy Taylor, Charles B. L. Tennyson, C.M.G., 
The Rev. Humphrey Whitby, The Rt. Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. 


* * * 


MANY new names have been added to the Sub- 
scription List of Town AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
since the autumn issue. Included among them 
are the following Local Authorities and Public 
Libraries : 


Local Authorities.—Berkshire County Council, 
Dorset County Council, Gloucestershire County 
Council, County Borough of Reading, County 
Borough of Swansea, County Borough of West 
Ham, Borough of Bilston, Borough of Ilford, 
Borough of Luton, Borough of Redcar, Borough 
of Walthamstow, Borough of Bermondsey, York 
Corporation, Cannock Urban District Council, 
Thurrock Urban District Council, Chesterfield 
Regional Planning Committee, Wakefield and 
District Joint Planning Committee. 

Libraries.—Chislehurst, Derby, Fulham, Gilling- 
ham, Glossop, Luton, Orpington, Sheerness, 
Sheffield, Surbiton. 





Lord Justice Scott’s Committee 


ORD REITH, after consultation with the 
Minister of Agriculture, has appointed a 
committee : 


To consider the conditions which should govern 
building and other constructional development in 
country areas consistently with the maintenance 
of agriculture, and in particular the factors affect- 
ing the location of industry, having regard to 
economic operation, part-time and seasonal em- 
ployment, the well-being of rural communities, 
and the preservation of rural amenities. 

The Committee consists of :— 


Lord Justice Scott (Chairman), Lord Addison, 
Lord Radnor, Lady Denman, Mr. R. Cobb, Mr 
H. S. Cooper, Professor S. R. Dennison, Mrs 
Lionel Hichens, Mr A. E. Monks, Mr L. Rams- 
bottom, Mr R. H. Roberts, Mr P. Robinson, 
Dr L. Dudley Stamp and Mr R. A. Ward. 
Joint Secretaries, Mr Thomas Sharp and Mr 
B. .C. Engholm, Lambeth Bridge House, 
London, S.E.1. 
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Policy in 
Vienna, 
1919-19 34 


By Dr. MAX ERMERS, 
Late Manager of 


the Viennese Municipal 
Settlement Office 


VIENNA FLATS 


FTER the first world war the municipal 
Agenz= of Vienna was altered from 

that of a city administration to that of 
a State within the Austrian Federation, or to 
be more precise, it combined a city administration 
with a State administration. This combination 
both helped and hindered the development of 
the town, giving new rights but at the same time 
narrowing the area of expansion. 

The new Vienna found itself faced by a gigantic 
housing problem and it may be of value to see 
how the problem was tackled there, and how 
far the solutions found were successful. For- 
tunately the services of several housing experts 
familiar with the English housing problem were 
available (Dr. Gustav Scheu, Architect Adolf 
Loos and myself, then working in the Austrian 
Garden Cities Association). It is a proof of the 
idealism of the new Social-Democratic Adminis- 
tration that it called upon us all to co-operate 
in the great task. 

Owing to the fact that before the war housing 
had been completely neglected, that the city 
itself had no plan for its future growth, and that 
hot disputes immediately broke out between 
the advocates of flat block building (Zinskaserne) 
on the one hand and one-family-houses on the 
other, several years were wasted in preparatory 
work and in the end many of our aims were 
only partially and very slowly achieved. 

Nevertheless between the years 1919 to 1934 
we built 68,000 dwellings, 63,000 in flat blocks 
and about 5,000 in cottage estates and garden 
suburbs, called in Vienna “ Siedlungen.”’ 

We learnt from our experience of many years 
what parts of our scheme were well planned 
and executed and what would have to be altered 
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in any future continuation of the Viennese 
housing policy which came to an end suddenly 
in 1934 as a result of the right wing coup d’éat. 
Our judgment was confirmed by the general 
verdict of the residents in both types of dwelling, 
about 300,000 people, with whom we kept in 
continuous contact as a result of the municipal 
ownership, municipal house inspection and 
municipal house administration. 

I will pass over here the great number of 
detailed problems that emerged at the beginning 
or during the course of our task; the necessary 
co-ordination of the municipal and State offices 
for this special purpose; the expropriation of 
land, with compensation, and its zoning; the 
importance of the settlement and allotment 
garden zones for the Viennese town enlargement 
plan; the organisation of the future residents 
in co-operative societies which collaborated in 
the building of the ‘ Settlements” by doing 
unpaid work ; the novel methods of construction 
used in building; the financing of the work; 
the traffic problems which emerged ; the fight 
to obtain the best and most labour-saving ground 
plans; the problem of the distribution and 
administration of the houses and flats; the 
essentially necessary reform of the obsolete 
building regulations ; the question of the cheapen- 
ing of building material by its municipal or semi- 
municipal purchase; and by the experiments 
with new building materials, as well as many 
other problems. 

In order to deal thoroughly with these problems 
and the whole Viennese experiment, it would 
be necessary to write a long book, which so far, 
unfortunately, remains unwritten. Had it been 
written it would have saved much waste of time, 
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and much heated debate in many council 
chambers. Of the numerous controversial issues 
I select only one—our contrasting experiences 
in the building of blocks of flats and garden 
suburbs with one-family-houses, and contrast 
in satisfaction given by them to the respective 
tenants. 

The fact that we built twelve times more 
dwellings in blocks than in “ Siedlungen”’ did 
not correspond to our real need but to three 
motives, actually far removed from the main 
housing problem. The first motive was custom, 
for one-family-houses for the man in the street 
were, for the Austrian town folk, a complete 
innovation which encountered strong opposition 
both from politicians and from permanent 
municipal building officials. The second was 
that it was easier and quicker to acquire sites 
for flats. The third was the comic but ineradicable 
tendency of the “‘ district mayors ’’ to regard the 
vast imposing blocks with fagades “a la Ver- 
sailles ’’ as more favourable objects for political 
window dressing than the humble colonies of 
small houses on the outskirts of the town. On 
the other hand it must be admitted—and this 
must be taken into consideration in connection 
with all future housing policy—that there existed 
a number of people who on grounds of nearness 
to the centre of the town preferred the block 
flat (provided that it embodied modern housing 
amenities). But a very much larger number 
was, of course, more enthusiastic about acquiring 
a one-family-house with a large garden, and 
these enthusiasts banded themselves together 
in a strong, well organised, clamourous central 
body (Siedlungs-und-Kleingarten-Verband). 

From 1923 to 1934 we built about 400 blocks 
of flats roughly corresponding to the housing 
needs of the various districts. The number 
of flats in those blocks varied between 20 and 


. . the tendency of the ‘ dis- 
trict mayors’ to regard the vast 
imposing blocks with facades ‘a 
la Versailles’ as move favourable 
objects for political window dress- 
ing than the humble colonies of 
small houses on the outskirts of 
the town.”’ 


The photograph, by kind per- 
mission of ‘ Free Austria,” 
shows the famous Karl Marx 


Hof. 
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1,600. As the municipality of Vienna had 
invited a number of good architects giving them 
a relatively free hand as regards architectural 
style, a certain number of buildings emerged 
which were in any case worth seeing and which 
very often received the admiration of foreign 
Visitors. 

A large number of these blocks were extra- 
ordinarily well endowed with communal facilities 
such as children’s playgrounds, paddling pools, 
meeting halls, libraries, baths, co-operative shops, 
mechanised laundries, kindergartens, mothercraft 
centres and so on. Quite often good artists 
were invited to decorate these communal rooms. 
The political opponents of the ruling Social- 
Democratic Party regarded these community 
institutions as a luxury, but to the professional 
housing reformers of Austria they were not more 
than the minimum of comfort, hygiene and 
labour saving to be offered to the tenants .of 
these blocks whose numbers sometimes reached 
several thousands. 

The flats contained originally two rooms and 
kitchen, very often a balcony; later when we 
had to economise, only one room and a so-called 
“kitchen living-room.” The building costs 
were between 14,000 and 16,000 Austrian schil- 
lings. The disadvantage of flat blocks chiefly 
consisted in the all too small recreation grounds 
and green spaces situated mainly in the court- 
yards, in the absolute lack of lifts—a grave 
disadvantage for elderly people in the higher 
stories—and in the lack of direct sunshine in 
flats facing north. The lack of bathrooms was 
also the cause of much discomfort. The later 
production of portable shower cabinets, which 
were made available for purchase by the munici- 
pality, did not succeed in filling the gap, and never 
won popular favour. The rents were extra- 
ordinarily low, about a fifth of the pre-war rents. 
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To summarise briefly, the tenants of these 
municipal flats were more or less satisfied, in 
particular because they had never known any- 
thing better, because the buildings presented 
an attractive appearance, because the courtyards 
were large and airy, the labour saving devices 
a boon and the rents low. 


In some blocks the municipality experimented 
with a communal kitchen ; with one room flats 
for bachelors, including kitchen recess; with 
built-in furniture and so on. These experiments 
won universal approbation. 


But the real enthusiasm was only to be found 
amongst the tenants of the one-family-houses. 
These one-family-houses were built in nearly 
30 garden suburbs and cottage estates in which 
about 20,000 really happy people were living. 
The number of houses contained in these “ Sied- 
lungen ” varied from four or five dozen to some 
hundreds and in one case to over a thousand. 
They were nearly always situated on the most 
beautiful points of the charming Viennese sur- 
roundings or scattered amongst the famous 
“forest and meadow belt’ of the town. Each 
“ Siedlung ’’ represented a social and co-operative 
unit. Its members to be had to help in the 
building of the houses and the making of the 
’ roads, each contributing 2,000 unpaid working 
hours. This fact reduced the building costs and 
welded settlers and settlement together. The 
houses were either detached or in rows ; residen- 
tial streets and main traffic streets completely 
separated. The dwellings there were much more 
roomy than the flats and in consequence of the 
lighter construction not more expensive; but 
they likewise had no bathroom (in spite of my 
strenuous efforts to the contrary). 


The gardens belonging to the houses varied 
from 300 to 600 square yards, serving mainly 
for food production and as playgrounds for the 
children. These kitchen gardens were an 
important innovation for the underfed Viennese 
workers, and were very soon imitated all over 
Austria. Many of the garden suburbs contained 
a settlement club house, shops of the co-operative 
societies, co-operative workshops, kindergartens, 
schools, model and experimental gardens and 
occasionally a church. The municipality used 
to hand over the houses to the co-operatives 
that administered the settlement as a whole, 
on a long lease. 


There were three things which lay close to 
the heart of the municipal authorities and to 
which they attached special importance: the 
self-administration and intellectual life of the 
garden suburb; the esthetic aspect of the 
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whole ; and the use of intensified garden cultiva- 
tion. All these three points were fully met and 
when Vienna started a special garden suburb 
(the “ Werkbundsiedlung’’) for which many 
Austrian and foreign architects were invited to 
submit plans for individual houses, the whole 
idea became extremely popular. 


Garden inspection, instruction and exhibitions 
helped to turn the residents into successful 
kitchen gardeners. Thus with the help of sun- 
shine, fresh air, gardens for food and recreation 
and the relative spaciousness of the houses the 
children of the Viennese workers came to live 
in a hitherto undreamed of paradise. 


In some “ Siedlungen’’ we added a larger 
patch of ground worked co-operatively and for 
the market; many unemployed people thus 
gained a new start in life. Fowls, goats and 
rabbits were to be found in many gardens and 
helped to relieve the precarious food situation, 


* * * 


The municipality of Vienna was not the only 
one to tackle the housing problem on a vast 
scale after the last war. But it was probably 
the only one which tried new ways of organisation 
and finance combined with a new land policy. 
It is to be hoped that all the available material 
relating to the European housing and building 
experiments will soon be collected, examined 
and compared ; such a record could be of the 
greatest value in determining British housing 
policy after this war. Considering the poverty 
of Vienna during the period under review it 
must be acknowledged that we can stand up 
to any comparison. But we must confess never- 
theless that not everything we tried succeeded 
at the first attempt and the results finally achieved 
were very unequal. We must especially confess 
that the numerical ratio between block flats and 
one-family-houses should have been reversed in 
order to make several 100,000 people as happy 
as our “ Siedlers’’ were. But as regards the 
scale of the planning, the boldness of the con- 
ception, the organisation and the system of 
finance many other towns ey profit from the 
Viennese experiences. 


“It is a hopeful sign that, in matters of housing, 
planners are now paving more attention to the 
needs of English men and women than to the much- 
photographed showpieces of certain Continental 
countries.” 


—CHRISTIAN BARMAN 
in Time and Tide. 
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When We Build Again 


A Study Based on Research into Conditions of Living and 
Working in Birmingham 


for whom are we shaping the world-of-after- 

the-war ? Are we planning for industry, for 
agriculture, for transport, for amenity ? Are we 
planning for planners? Are we planning for 
architects ? 

These questions are not so simple, nor so silly, 
as they may appear at first sight. If we answer 
with an easy certainty that, of course, we are 
planning for industry, then let us be sure that we 
know what we mean by that. Are we planning 
so that industry may have the physical environ- 
ment that makes for a prosperous industrial life 
and is that quite the same thing as planning so 
that a prosperous industry may give the maximum 
human satisfaction? Are we planning for agri- 
culture in order that agriculture may be taken 
out of the depression which all but engulfed it 
by September, 1939, or are we.planning for 
agriculture because a prosperous agriculture and 
the largest possible supply of home-produced food 
are not simply desirable in themselves but are 
part of a background of national life with deep 
aesthetic and spiritual significance? Are we 
planning to make transport pay or are we planning 
with the clear realisation in our minds that the 
better our planning the less transport there need 
be—that, in fact, transport is merely a service 
(albeit an important one) and not an end in itself ? 
Are we planning because some people like to plan 
or because there are important social objectives 
which may only be obtained through planning ? 
Are we planning for architects, who tend to think 
of houses not as houses where human beings live, 
but as elevations? Finally, are we planning for 
people, for families, for men, women and children? 
And if we are planning for people, what have the 
people themselves got to say about it all ? 

* * * 


Fe: what are we planning? For what and 


When We Build Again*, a book which embodies 
three years’ objective research carried out by the 
Bournville Village Trust into conditions of living 
and working in Birmingham, offers the authorita- 
tive views not of Royal Commissions, Cabinet 
Ministers, eminent architects, or distinguished 
town-planners but of the people themselves. 
Here are the facts about the lives and the needs 





*A Bournville Village Trust Publication, George Allen and 
Unwin. . 138 pp. 8s. 6d. 


of the people. Not that facts are really ever 
quite unchallengeable. The capacity of certain 
controyersialists to ignore facts is in proportion 
only to the wrong-headedness of their ideas. 
Take the unending dispute in planning circles, the 
King Charles’s head of the housing movement, 
the flats versus houses-with-gardens issue. Ifwe 
wish to know whether the people of Birmingham 
like gardens and want gardens the answer is 
here, clearly and unequivocally. 

“A garden survey of the city,” says the report, 
“produces two main conclusions. First that 
Birmingham people like gardens ; secondly, that 
the city is well-provided with them, from the tiny 
patches in slum yards to those on the new estates. 
Our Survey shows that in the Central Wards 
33-3 per cent. of the families visited had gardens. 
This is a very large proportion for an area in 
which the net density is often over sixty houses 
to the acre. These gardens are, of course, for the 
most part, very tiny, and in many cases are little 
more than a small area of about 100 square feet. 
Nevertheless, they are often intensively cultivated 
with flowers, for the hunger for beauty is deep- 
rooted in the human heart. People take an interest 
in any bit of land adjoining their homes and will 
make it bright and cheerful, despite poor soil, lack 
of sunshine and the city’s smoke pall. And here 
one comes upon a curious fact, for while such tiny 
gardens are often tended with loving care, small 
allotments, away from the houses, even when 
only about a hundred yards off, are seldom 
eloquent of elbow grease. Communal gardens, 
designed for joint cultivation, are nearly always 
unsatisfactory in practice. Here, as in all 
things, the English character, with its intense 
individualism, explains much. What is a garden 
if it is not my garden? What can I admire so 
wholeheartedly as my own efforts? Certainly 
not my neighbour’s ! ”’ 

In the Middle Ring 77 per cent. of the families 
had gardens, in the Outer Ring (mainly municipal 
estates and semi-detached houses built between 
the wars) 95-7 per cent. of families had gardens. 
These figures in themselves prove nothing. They 
merely record the distribution of gardens in 
Birmingham at the moment. The investigators 
therefore asked those who already had gardens 
whether they liked having them : 96-3 per cent. 
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“ No fewer than 50,000 Birmingham families still live in ‘ tunnel-back’ houses such as these. 
Photograph from ‘‘ When We Build Again.” 


answered “Yes.” Their answer was supported by 
the conditions of the gardens set down in the 
following table : 


CONDITION OF GARDENS 





THOSE WHO LIKE THOSE WHO DO NOT 














GARDENS LIKE GARDENS 
Zone -|—— wee 
Condition Condition 
Good Fair Bad Good Fair Bad 
ee ins eee eee ie? A: ee oa ee 
/0 /O /o /o /0 /0 
Central 
Wards 33.4 44-6 22-0 — 24-2 758 
Middle 


Ring | 34-4 46-3 19-3 3-0 39-7 57-3 


Outer 
Ring _ 44-5 43-4 12-1 9-7 29-1 61-2 


Entire City; 40-9 44-3 14-8 5-9 


31-9 62-2 





An interesting thing about this table, incident- 
ally, is that it shows quite clearly that both those 
who said they liked, and those who said they 
disliked, gardens were speaking the truth. 
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They pay 10s. to 11s. a week rent.” 


And of those who had no gardens, no fewer 
than 78-1 per cent. of the population said they 
would like to have a garden :— 


LIKING FOR GARDENS AMONGST THOSE WHO 
HAVE NO GARDENS 











] 
Zone | Would like Would not | No 

| a Garden | like a Garden| Opinion 

| 0/ 0o/ o/ 

| 4/0 /O /0O 
Central Wards | 78-7 20:3 | 1-0 
Middle Ring... | 75-3 22:1 | 2-6 

| 
Outer Ring ...| 82-9 ye 
a lihcniegeeiene tonieatieiineielenintairbaice’ oS oe | ——_-—___—_—— 
Entire City ... 78:1 20:3 | 1-6 








Here again, the desire is universal and the 
results for each of the three rings are practically 
identical. Of the 7,023 persons interviewed 
(representing one out of every thirty-five Bir- 
mingham households) no fewer than 6,491 ex- 
pressed their liking for gardens. No less than 
92-4 per cent. of the people of Birmingham want 
gardens, 
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When people were asked their reasons for 
living in their present houses, 63-6 per cent. of 
people in the Central Wards gave nearness to work 
as the principal reason and only 38-1 per cent. 
because they like the house: in the Middle Ring 
57:1 per cent. stay there because of nearness to 
work and 50-9 because they like the house; in 
the Outer Ring 61-3 per cent. live there because 
they like the house, 49-9 per cent. because they 
like a garden and only 36-4 per cent. because of 
nearness to work. Even more impressive was the 
evidence of those who wished to move from their 
present houses. In the Central Wards 89-9 per 
cent. of people 
wanted a nicer 
house and 66-7 per 
cent. wanted a 
garden as against 
only 5-4 per cent. 
who wanted to 
move to a flat. 
In the Middle 
Ring 80-1 per 
cent. wanted nicer 
houses, 45-2 per 


cent. wanted a 
garden, and only 
2-0 per cent. 
wanted to live 
in a flat. In 
the Outer Ring 
61:8 per cent. 
wanted a_ nicer 


house, 36-1 per 
cent. wanted to 
be near work, and 
22:7 per cent. 
wanted a garden. 
Only 2-6 per cent. 
wanted a flat. 
Therefore, of the 


total population 
of Birmingham 
90:7 per cent. 
prefer houses to 
flats. ‘‘Plainly,”’ 


says the Report, 
“Birmingham _ is 
not at all  flat- 
minded.”’ 


And as Mass- 
Observation sug- 
gests elsewhere in 
this issue, what 
is true of Birming- 
ham is true of 
London. Indeed, 








' People take an interest in any bit of land adjoining their homes and will maki 
despite poor soil, lack of sunshine AND the city’s smoke pall.” 
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whenever the people have been consulted the 
same result has been obtained. ‘Facts,’ says 
Robert Burns, “‘are chiels that winna ding, and 
daurna’ be disputed.”’ 

“It is useless,’”’ says the Bournville Survey, “to 
erect grand blocks of flats if the people whom you 
have in mind as tenants want gardens, sheds, and 
a chance to keep live pets.” 


* * a8 


The investigation also brings sharply to light 
the failures of our between-the-wars housing 
effort. The daily travel to and from work, 


it bright and cheerful 


Photograph fron When We Build A 
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wasting the time, money, and leisure of those who 
live in the new suburbs. The loneliness of the 
new estates. The lack of churches, community 
centres, theatres, cinemas, pubs, the absence of 
“the little shop round the corner,’”’ the absence 
of adequate opportunities for gossip are keenly 
felt by those who knew the social life of older 
areas. The poor are faced with a difficult and 
unfair alternative when they have to choose 
between a decent house and good food. This is 
emphasized by the discussion of the higher cost 
of living in new housing estates—a cost of living 
which rises not merely because food tends to be 
dearer in the suburbs but because while shabby 
clothes fit shabby streets, spruce new estates 
demand something better of their tenants. They 
demand better furniture, too, and here ‘‘hise 
purchase’’ appears as a geni waving a form. 
* * * 


Those responsible for the conduct of this 
Survey conclude with practical suggestions. They 
realise that Birmingham’s problem is not con- 
fined to the city’s boundaries. It is a regional 
problem and part of a national problem. In the 
regional area of 729,600 acres (1,140 square miles) 
76,500 acres is now developed. Of this develop- 
ment 57,000 acres or nearly 75 per cent. is massed 
within an area 18 miles square (324 square miles 
or 207,360 acres). The area of development has 
increased by 68 per cent. in about twenty-five 
years. The disastrous consequences of the lack 
of planning during that period are clearly re- 
vealed by the fact that while 73 per cent. of the 
square is undeveloped it is so littered with un- 
controlled building that it is impossible to provide 
a continuous green belt round Birmingham. 
Similarly Wolverhampton has increased by 71 per 
cent. in twenty-five years and Coventry by 83 per 
cent. in fifteen years. 

It is laid down that there must be adequate 
control of land use, over-riding the obstruction of 
individual landowners who “hold the community 
to ransom”’ but providing adequate compensation 
for all that. All buildings they suggest should be 
subject to licence for definite periods with 
demolition orders applicable at the end of periods 
of ten, twenty or fifty years. This, it is claimed, 
would secure the rebuilding of whole districts at 
one time. Pointing out that it is impossible to 
solve the rehousing of workers in the central area 
by building houses there, since only 25,000 new 
houses could be built on land available within the 
city boundary, the suggestion is made that flatted 
factories might replace the ugliness and the 
sprawling converted houses of Birmingham’s 
jewellery quarter. These flatted factories, it is 
suggested, could be near the houses of the workers 
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in centre and suburbs alike. This solution might 
be suited to the smaller factories : larger factories, 
faced with the impossibility of expansion on their 
existing sites, present greater difficulties. Vertical 
development, the report declares, offers no 
solution : ‘“‘there is not sufficient land for the re- 
housing of the city’s Central Wards’ population 
without the danger of falling below the accepted 
minimum standards of modern planning. 

“There is a strong case for founding one or 
more satellite towns to rehouse some of the worst 
accommodated scattered factories, together with 
workers from the older parts of the city. 

“Such more or less artificially created com- 
munities can be set going only by the establish- 
ment of local industries. Attractive terms for 
factory sites, therefore, together with all essential 
services, would have to form part of the project. 
Here, again, the application of the factory centre 
principle should prove useful to small firms and 
of advantage to the parent city. 

“The sites for such towns would have to be 
far enough out of Birmingham to assure indi- 
viduality and avoid the danger of becaming mere 
dormitories : a satellite town is not a suburb, but 
an individual cell budded from the parent cell, 
the city. 

“A satellite town positioned twenty or even 
thirty miles out, would be brought as near the 
city in time by an express train service as are 
the city’s outskirts under present transport 
facilities. 

“The conversion of an existing town or village 
to this purpose has, on balance, little in its favour. 
It would provide a civic start, it is true, but 
against that are weighty disadvantages : the un- 
suitability of the existing layout, local prejudices 
and the existence of legal rights. All these might 
constrict the nascent community based on a trans- 
plantation of work and workers. 

“Upon new sites, on the other hand, planning 
could start de novo, as at Letchworth. These new 
towns would naturally look to Birmingham as 
their centre for higher education and_ public 
services, luxury shopping and entertainment, but 
would be otherwise self-sufficient. 

“In other words, the parental link should be 
recreational and cultural, the fully grown town 
supplying its own labour and producing its own 
wealth from its own industries. This is essential, 
for if the main focus of interest remains in the 
parent of central city, then the satellite does 
become merely a dormitory, and as such fails 
entirely as a community, lacking the essential 
characteristics of one. 

‘‘But the new satellite town could be owned and 
governed as a part of the parent city as is Wythen- 
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The Woodlands Housing Society is responsible for these charming houses. The Bournville Survey shows that over ninety 
per cent. of Birmingham people want houses of this kind. 
Photograph from ‘“‘ When We Build Again.” 


shawe, which in all respects is part of Manchester. 
Alternatively, it could be linked with the parent 
city through the medium of some new Regional 
Authority. 

“Such towns, from their start, should be planned 
as an integral part of the Birmingham improve- 
ment scheme. Their first settled industries would 
form, automatically, the first move of the clear- 
ance of the central parts of the city. They would 
thus be units with proved industries and trained 
workers, linked physically by good transport to 
the city. The planning of the satellite and the 
teplanning of the congested district are one 
operation. 

“An optimum population has to be determined. 
Provisionally, we suggest 30,000 to 50,000, which, 
by virtue of the link with Birmingham, could 
provide greater facilities than could be found in 
an independent town of the size and yet be large 
enough to have a life of its own. 

“The advantages to Birmingham of satellite 
towns are clear. Their creation would at once 
relieve pressure on the Central Wards and so 
make easier the replanning of these older parts of 
thecity. They offer an escape from the dormitory 


suburb, that distressing civic development of 
to-day, at the same time solving the transport 
problem by siting workers beside their work. 
The value of breaking the present trend to dormi- 
tories on the outskirts is great, for the whole 
tendency is for these settlements to sprawl 
further and further into the countryside. 


“Secondly, the satellite town would bring 
financial advantage to the parent city; for the 
capital outlay for such communities would be far 
smaller than for the suburban acreage. It is 
reasonable to suppose, also, that sections of the 
community rehoused in such circumstances would 
show a general improvement in health, and thus 
would lighten the financial burden on the city’s 
public health services. 


“Last, the cost of providing ample recreational 
facilities would be much less, since the land price 
factor would apply to public gardens and parks 
and playing fields, as to house sites.”’ 

Their whole programme is summarised as 
follows :— 

“(1) The creation of a National Planning 
Authority under whose egis local planning would 
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be carried out, unrestricted by existing adminis- 
trative boundaries. 

(2) Reform of the present system of land 
tenure to ensure the greater control of the use of 
the land in the public interest. 

‘‘(3) The limitation of any further expansion of 
the present solid city area by enforcing the main- 
tenance of an agricultural or green belt. 

(4) The replanning of the existing city to give 
improved amenities by :— 

‘‘(a) The creation of satellite towns to relieve 
the pressure in the city. 

‘(b) The provision in various parts of the 
city, of factory centres including ‘flatted’ fac- 
tories, with the necessary rehousing around 
them. 

‘“(c) The redevelopment of the areas around 
those factories which, for the time being, must 
remain in their present location in the city. 

‘(d) The rehousing of the residual Central 
Ward population in modern flats, maisonettes 
and terraced houses. 

(5) The adoption of the principle of lincensing 
the life of buildings as a method of facilitating 
and synchronising ordered reconstruction. 

(6) The construction as soon as possible of 
wide through roads with parkways, and of com- 
municating ring roads, and the replanning of the 
traffic layout of the city centre. 

“(7) The development of improved communal 
and social centres on the new housing estates with 
the object of making them into living com- 
munities.” 

This review—even a review of this length— 
scarcely begins to do justice to a survey which, 
published without a named author, was carried 
out under the direction of Mr C. B. Parkes, 
Architect to the Bournville Village Trust, and was 
prepared for publication by Mr P. B. Redmayne, 
Members of the small research committee included 
Councillor P. S. Cadbury (Chairman), Mr G. W. 
Cadbury, Mr S. P. Dobbs, and Mr F. R. Barlow. 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, in a foreword, writes : 
‘Why has town and country planning failed to 
prevent those things? Because it has been too 
local and too negative. It could prevent bad 
things, but could not initiate good things on a 
large scale. It lacked central direction and in- 
spiration. Above all, because the key to good 
planning was absent ; that is, the national control 
of the use of the land.”’ 

Here to the hand of the planner, the home 
guard of a Britain at peace, is an up-to-the 
minute weapon, which will help him to combat 
apathy and sweep away opposition. Once again 
the planning movement is heavily in debt to 
Bournville. 
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The Preserved Country- 
side 


OME “ planners’ want to re-house the city 

millions in closely-packed streets and flats. And 
some defenders of the countryside support this 
idea in the supposed interests of rural England. 
Often these are people who themselves love the 
country and possess residential estates or week- 
end refuges far from the crowded cities. 

It is well to remember that our countryside 
is by no means all farm-land. 

In one recent issue of a weekly journal devoted 
to countryside interests we counted 80 advertise- 
ments for country houses. Ignoring those of 
which the acreage was not stated, and those 
which included commercial farms, the 64 resi- 
dential properties occupy 1,283 acres—an average 
of 20.05 acres each. At the average size of 
families, they would house 230 persons, plus a 
few dependants. It is of some interest to note 
that 1,283 acres, at 12 houses per acre—which it 
is sometimes agreed is too generous for city 
workers—would house 15,396 families, or over 
55,000 persons. 

Thus in one week in one journal, as much rural 
but. essentially non-farming land is offered for 
sale as would suffice for the housing area of a 
town of 55,000 people. A town a week! 

We hope the question of adequate space for 
British family life will never become a “ class” 
issue. But clearly it is very important that 
countryside preservationists should maintain a 
sense of proportion in presenting their case. 








Reflections on Density 
(Continued from page 126.) 


Lest anyone should suspect me of a millennial 
outlook, let me make it clear that I am not 
suggesting that the application of a new building- 
density standard to existing built-up areas can 
be achieved quickly in any case. It can at best 
only be achieved at the rate of rebuilding of 
our old cities; and this may well be a 50-year 
programme. But I contend that we should 
permit ”o rebuilding at all which does not comply 
with a firm maximum-density standard. . Other- 
wise we shall add nearly a century to the period 
before a decent family environment is established. 
Fifty years seems to me better than a hundred 
and fifty years for the attainment of minimum 
comfort and pleasure in the daily life of our 
people. 


ea eee ee ee 
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BOOK REVIEWS — 





The Survey of York 


Poverty and Progress: a second social survey of 
York. By B. Seebohm Rowntree. Longmans. 
531 pp. 15s. net. 


NDISPENSABLE for those concerned with 

any aspect of social administration. Results 
of investigation of income and habits of 16,362 
families in York whose chief wage-earner in 
1936 earned £250 a year or less. Shows that 
31.1 per cent. of that group were still living 
below Mr Rowntree’s minimum standard, equiva- 
lent to 45s. 5d. per week, after paying rent, 
for a family with three children. Despite some 
improvement since 1899, 6.8 per cent. were still 
in abject poverty. Such facts have much bearing 
on housing policy and must be fully grasped by 
planners. 


Apart from the main issues of the book there 
are many details of planning interest. York's 
_ housing and slum clearance policy is well des- 
cribed and documented. When slums are 
cleared some of the people are replaced on the 
site at 12 houses per acre, and the “ overspill’’ 
housed in new suburban estates. Useful photo- 
graphs and plans of typical old and new houses 
are given. Rents in the poverty classes average 
8s. 7d., or 24.2 per cent. of family income. Some 
people are living in houses at rents too high for 
them, especially old-age pensioners; but Mr 
Rowntree points out that ‘‘ they cannot constantly 
keep moving house.”’ Also ‘‘ people who have 
lived in a house for 20 or 30 years are reluctant 
to leave it when they grow old.” On the other 
hand 477 of the 15,372 dwellings were over- 
crowded by the Ministry of Health standard, 
while on a standard roughly equivalent to 2} 
persons per bedroom with separation of the 
sexes, 1,712, or 10.4 per cent of houses, containing 
15.5 per cent. of the population studied, were 
overcrowded. Yet figures given show that 
York compares favourably with other English 
towns of the same size, and with the national 
average. Further progress has been made with 
this problem since 1936, but it does appear that 
we have a long way to go yet. 

In 1899 there was one area of 5.75 acres in 
the city centre with a density of 349 per acre. 
But in rehousing a maximum standard of 12 
houses per acre has been adopted, and there 
seems now to be only one area left where local 
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density approaches 200 persons per acre. Health 
has much improved in the period, but important 
factors in this have been the advances in income 
standards and health services. No correlation 
is attempted between health and over-crowding 
or density, and the difficulty of any such analysis 
is patent from the figures given. 


Leisure pursuits have changed since 1899. 
Then almost the only social recreations were 
drinking, street promenading, and church func- 
tions. To-day they are largely replaced by the 
cinema, cycling, dancing, cheap excursions, races, 
the theatre, and music. Public houses are of 
great social importance still, and clubs have 
multiplied, but less is spent on drink. Such home 
pursuits as the wireless, football pools, and 
reading occupy a great proportion of leisure. 
Gardening was impossible in 1899, when there 
were no private gardens, whereas now about 
30 per cent. of houses have them. But playing 
fields are still sadly to seek. The effect of town 
planning (or the absence of it) on the daily lives 
of the millions can be vividly realised by a reading 
of the fascinating series of family time-tables 
given in this book. 

One point of interest on a subject likely to 
call for much attention from planners in the 
Reconstruction, is the poverty of some small 
shop-keepers. 69 of the 468 families whose 
poverty was due to inadequate earnings came 
in this class—a fact giving food for thought. 


EF. J. 0. 





Crisis in City Policy 


Housing for the Machine Age. By Clarence A. 
Perry. Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 
250 pp. and Index. 2 dollars 50 cents. 1939. 


HIS book is weighty and significant and 

should have been reviewed earlier in this 
Journal. It is a very carefully written and 
documented study of the problem of housing in 
relation to ‘‘neighbourhood units’ and American 
city-structure generally. Mr Perry, like nearly all 
housing experts everywhere, accepts the general 
trend of city development, and the soaring of 
central land values to prohibitive heights, as 
inevitable. But he does this as a realist, not as 
an ostrich like so many other writers. He is com- 
pletely honest and objective. Given that the 
location of industry and business are not socially 
controllable, his conclusions are inescapable ; you 
must build multi-storey flats and make them as 
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acceptable as you can by lifts, good architecture, 
planting, internal fittings and all the rest. But 
he so well states the arguments against the form 
of development he is forced to recommend that 
his solution reads like a counsel of despair. And 
actually he can only solve the problem, with many 
expressed doubts, for the wealthy “two-house 
class, who live in the city during the week and in 
the country at weekends and on holidays.”’ He 
would even replace slum dwellings in city-centres 
by luxury flats for this class, because, as he says 
“only multi-millionaires could live on that land 
in single-family houses, and they prefer their 
country estates.’’ For low-cost housing he looks 
to Government action, the creation of great 
“constructive corporations,’ pre-fabrication (the 
difficulties and dangers of which he discusses 
admirably while seeing the real possibilities), and 
subsidies. But he is relatively perfunctory on 
this fundamental main trunk of a housing policy, 
and has no real solution of the siting difficulty— 
though he leans towards suburban “‘satellite units”’ 
contiguous with the main city and containing 
some industry. 

A critical reading of this book, and a study of 
the figures in it (which are precise and full) 
reveals the magnitude of the crisis facing Western 
’ civilisation in city development. Mr Perry, 
perhaps, does not see it as a crisis, but a crisis 
it unmistakably is. America is having thrust 
on it ways of living entirely unacceptable to the 
majority of its people. Because it cannot yet 
develop the governmental instruments that will 
shape its cities to its citizens, it is visibly con- 
ditioning its citizens to its cities, and thereby 
imperilling the ‘““American Dream.” Seen from 
the other side of the Atlantic, our own dilemma 
would look much the same. But so far we have 
no book as good as this to disclose our 
predicament. 


The Oxford Conference 


Replanning Britain: The Report of the Oxford 
Conference. Edited by F. E. Towndrow. Faber. 
173 pp. 7s. 6d. 


is needed considerable enterprise, faith and 
courage on the part of the Association to 
promote such a conference in the midst of 
total war and at a time when night bombing 
was in full blast. 

The enthusiastic response of so many experts 
and of officials and representatives of central 
and local government, many holding responsible 
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positions in relation to defence duties, was an 
indication of their devotion not only to the 
cause of defending Britain but also to planning 
for its future. 


In the “Introduction,” Mr F. J. Osborn, 
who was primarily responsible for organising 
the conference, expresses some regret that the 
conference did not produce a consolidation of 
policy based on the Nine Agreed Points of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Dis- 
tribution of the Industrial Population. On the 
other hand, the subject was well aired and, as 
he points out, the divergence of views lends 
interest to the recorded proceedings of the con- 
ference. Each subject discussed was introduced 
by one or more acknowledged experts, and the 
following are some of the points which emerged. 


Planning Principles: the present measure of 
agreement 
This subject was introduced by Sir Montague 
Barlow. He first referred to the nine unanimous 
conclusions of the Royal Commission and pointed 
out that the Government had already accepted 
the principles that there should be national 
planning, a central authority, and _ positive 
national policy. 


With reference to regionalism, he expressed 
the view that the country had long required 
proper adjustment in the relations of town and 
country and the belief that regionalism would 
give an opportunity of rearranging those relations 
ona sound basis. Three issues of great importance 
in relation to a national plan were balanced 
industry, agricultural policy, and regional services. 


Professor Abercrombie urged that a central 
authority or Ministry of Planning should take 
over the existing planning functions from the 
Ministry of Health, with road planning and 
other matters from the Ministry of Transport. 
In regard to housing, the central planning 
authority should also take over the control of 
location and density from the Ministry of Health. 
The objects of a central planning authority 
would be: to formulate national policy on 
all the uses of land including the location of 
industry ; the location of agriculture; the 
grouping of population; the national layout 
for transport; the provision of recreation, 
amenities, and public services. 


With reference to regionalism, Professor Aber- 
crombie expressed the view that nothing must 
destroy our voluntary and democratic system 
of local government. He advocated the estab- 
lishment of minimum standards of housing and 
requirements in recreation. 
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Professor J. Harry Jones outlined certain 
general principles regarding the location of 
industries and distinguished between industries 
serving regional, national or world markets. 
He pointed out that the location of many basic 
industries is largely determined by nature and 
that for two decades the long-established basic 
industries had been declining in importance. 
He suggested that present defence areas should 
be recognised as provisional regions and the 
present Regional Commissioners as temporary 
commissioners for the purpose of reconstruction. 


Dr. W. A. Robson discussed the “‘ planability ”’ 
of industrial location largely in terms of mobility. 
He expressed the opinion that the aim should 
be to spread industry much more evenly over 
the country than it is at present. 


Agricultural land and planning 


Dr Dudley Stamp referred to the necessity 
for a long term policy for agriculture. “A 
primary object of National Planning must be 
to apportion fairly our national resources of land 
between the various uses or users—for housing, 
industry, recreation, water supply, timber pro- 
duction and, last but not least, agriculture.”’ 
He referred to the land utilisation survey of 
Britain carried out in the years immediately 
preceding the war, describing the broad classifica- 
tion of fertility into ten classes, the first four 
of which included the best agricultural lands, 
about 40 per cent. of the whole, which must be 
preserved as far as possible in agricultural use. 
The land of intermediate quality comprised 
about 40 per cent. of the whole and was suitable 
for the establishment of garden cities and 
satellite towns. 


Sir George Stapledon pointed out that every 
hundred acres of land taken from agriculture for 
non-agricultural purposes upset the balance of 
at least another 50 acres, and that land once 
taken from agriculture was generally rendered 
useless for crop production for centuries. 


Problems of Decentralisation: Central Rede- 
velopment and Satellite Towns 


The Chairman of this Session was Viscount 
Samuel and in his opening address he made the 
point ‘‘ If you think of a family life, you must 
have the individual home: great blocks of 
flats will not give you a happy home.” 

Mr F. J. Osborn made the point that the amount 
of additional land actually required for building 
development was relatively small and there 
was no need to grudge the reasonable use of a 
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further small area of land for our hemmed-in 
townsfolk. The question was not whether 
some decentralisation was required, but where 
and how far it was practicable and what were 
the means of achieving it. 


“Tf we allow the family-home standard to 
be subjugated to the supposed exigencies of 
limited space inside our towns, we have abandoned 
planning for opportunism and shall not thereby 
get even efficiency in industry, still less the 
happy personal life that is the only object of 
industry.” 

Mr H. J. Manzoni, City Engineer, Birmingham, 
thought that the factor of most importance to 
a man was the internal convenience of his home, 
its situation near his place of work, its general 
outlook, its proximity to shops, places of amuse- 
ment and recreation. 


With regard to the size of a town he pointed 
out that a single factory might employ 20,000 
persons and that there should be subsidiaries 
and this might bring the population to 150,000. 
He thought that the limiting size of a town 
depended most upon the types of industry it 
catered for. He suggested the need for a schedule 
of complementary industries, and pointed out 
that the Midlands and Birmingham in particular 
provided an example where balance of trades 
has consistently smoothed out the peaks of 
depression. 

Mr D. E. E. Gibson, City Architect, Coventry, 
said that the first problem with which a planner 
was faced was “ What size of city am I to plan 
for?’ The answer depended on national plan- 
ning. He pointed out that Coventry with a 
population of about 250,000 was provided with 
public services such as libraries, swimming 
baths and the like for about 150,000. He then 
described the redevelopment plan for the City 
and expressed the view that the method should 
be to redevelop the fringes of the town centre 
in the form of neighbourhood units. 


Land Ownership—<Acquisition, 
Compensation 


Pooling and 


Sir Ernest Simon said how greatly he had been 
impressed with the planning of Moscow. In 
Moscow there was enormous enthusiasm and 
the very great advantage that the difficulties 
with regard to land ownership were non-existent. 
The acquisition or pooling of ownerships was 
essential for replanning. Under unified owner- 
ship central open spaces could be provided at 
no cost to anybody, so long as the planning was 
well done. 
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Mr John F. Eccles pointed out that land has 
no value at all unless work is directly or indirectly 
done on it in the form of human effort on a 
continuous basis. He came to the conclusion 
that the only sensible and logical method of 
coping with the situation was that the State 
should acquire the freehold of the whole of the 
land of the country, leases being granted to the 
owners as a secondary transaction. 


The Machinery of Planning, National, Regional 
and Local 


Mr H. W. J. Heck, County Planning Officer 
of Northampton, reviewed present legislative 
and administrative machinery of town and 
country planning and proposed a number of 
reforms. He recommended the subdivision of 
the country into a series of regions, each com- 
prising a group of County Councils but not 
necessarily adhering to an arbitrary county 
boundary. Each of these regions should have 
a regional planning board nominated by the 
several County Councils and the Ministry of 
Planning. The board should be financed primarily 
from national funds. 


Mr J. H. Sayner, the Planning Officer to the 
South Bucks Joint Planning Committee, referred 
to the need for survey and research as a factual 
basis on which to lay the first foundations of a 
nationally planned structure. He suggested 
that there should be regional boards composed 
of a small number of members appointed by the 
Minister of Planning and an agreed number of 
representatives from each County Council in 
the region. 


Mr John Dower referred to the relation of 
planning with policy. He expressed the opinion 
that policy was the business of the Cabinet and 
of Parliament ; planning and the survey work 
which preceded planning were the business of 
the planning system, but development was a 
separate job. The planning machine should be 
democratically responsible, disinterested in atti- 
tude, and technically efficient. 


Mr Towndrow, as Editor, is to be congratulated 
on the skill with which he has brought together 
the “evidence” submitted at this conference. 
He has, wisely, not attempted to formulate 
any judgment—that is left to the reader who 
will find in these pages the considered opinions 
of our leading experts on the urgent and more 
controversial planning issues. The typography 
at the format are—war-time conditions not- 
withstanding—excellent. 


G. L. PEPLER. 
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Rebuilding Britain 
Pamphlets 


Plan for Living. By Clough Williams-Ellis, 


Faber. 36 pp. 1s. net. 


R CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS - gives 

forceful pointers for a_ stocktaking of 
our Planning position. In a shilling booklet 
it is naturally impossible for him to do justice 
to his thesis and find sufficient space for a 
smooth transition between the critical and the 
constructive. Basically he agrees that the 
functional object of Planning is the ultimate 
improvement of humanity. He passes rapidly 
over the opportunities afforded by war damage 
for large-scale redevelopment and the growth 
of planning-mindedness amongst the public, 
to this dogmatic assertion: that the profession 
most competent and able to secure that the 
improvements possible for humanity are rightly 
guided and co-ordinated is that of the Architect. 

Mr Williams-Ellis, who is an Architect himself, 
considers that the training through which a young 
architect has now to pass fits him for this work, 
although he makes no mention of the other 
professions whose members have to undergo 
similar training. But one asks, is the training 
that can raise on a bomb-swept area a civic 
building of such charm and dignity that the 
horrors of the site are immediately liquidated, 
necessarily that which will at the same time raise 
the standard of the community of which the 
new building forms the symbolic centre ? Can 
that same training weigh the merits of establishing 
a new large industrial undertaking in an existing 
town suffering from economic depression, against 
those of locating it as the nucleus of a completely 
new town ? 

Mr Williams-Ellis wishes us to believe that 
this one person, the Architect, is competent 
to weigh impartially all aspects and implications 
which every action of whatever kind will have 
upon the pattern of living. That the Architect 
has a vital part to play in the planning and 
re-planning of our cities and countryside no one 
will doubt for one moment, but equally so have 
the Engineer, the Economist, the Sociologist, 
the Agriculturalist, and all the other scientists 
whose combined efforts form the pattern of 
life. Planning, in the truest sense of the word, 
is the correlation and co-ordination of all these 
services so that all move in perfect harmony. 
The person whose task it is to maintain this 
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balance is the “ Planner” and it necessarily 
follows that he must be completely and absolutely 
impartial, a state which generally speaking, 
can only be attained by a complete lack of 
detailed knowledge of any one of the sciences. 
Mr Clough Williams-Ellis intended to be 
provocative: he has succeeded. 
W. L. W. 


Industry and Town Planning. By Roland 
Pumphrey. ‘Faber and Faber. 36 pp. Is. net. 
With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Sir Montague 
Barlow, BT., K.B.E. 


LTHOUGH the early advocates of garden 

cities and satellite towns were well aware 
of the influence of industry upon urban life, 
it is probably true to say that there was no 
nation-wide realisation of this influence until 
after the publication of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Distribution of the Industrial 
Population. 

Even to-day, there is much work to be done 
before industrialists and town planners can 
work together on the production of a com- 
prehensive National Plan. 

In this booklet Mr Pumphrey makes an attempt 
to foster this desirable collaboration. He demon- 
strates by quotations from varied and reliable 
sources, that the conception is not a revolutionary 
one, and that there is nothing to frighten even 
) the most individualistic manufacturer. 

) Emphasis is laid upon the industrial decentral- 
isation that has already taken place, which is 
used as an example of the flexibility of our 
industries and their workers in relation to location. 

In the final chapter, the author appeals for 
a marriage between industrial and planning 
interests for the production of an outline plan 
embracing all sections of our national life. 
He advocates the setting up of a National Planning 
Ministry aided by an Industrial Advisory Com- 
mission. 

A strong plea is made from the industrialist’s 
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point of view, for bringing physical planning’ 


into full public view on the grounds that ‘‘ In- 
dustry will respond best to that which is most 
clearly presented.” 

This policy-of town planning publicity has 
already been adopted in Russia ; in that country 
the Government is not concerned with the 
industrialist but with the public as a whole. 

Industry and Town Planning is not a book 
for the enthusiast who likes to have visions 
unhindered by existing conditions: it is more 
suitable for those who wish to advance step 
by step in company with recognised authority. 
C. B. PARKES, 
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Faster Cross-Country 


‘fourneys 


New Railway Network Principles. By J. F. 
Pownall. Cotterell. 2s. 


HIS little book describes a proposal to 

develop, from existing railways and some 
new connecting lines, a network consisting of 
118 “ hour-sections,”’ lines of an average length 
of 53 miles joining towns selected as “ hour- 
stations.’’ Every hour at the hour fast passenger 
trains would leave each hour-station along the 
hour-sections radiating from it, each train taking 
52 minutes to traverse its hour-section, leaving 
8 minutes for making connections and exchanging 
through-carriages before starting again on the 
hour. Connections to and from intermediate 
stations would be effected by stopping trains 
leaving the hour-stations just after the hour- 
expresses and arriving just before them, the 
stopping trains being allowed 1 hour 45 minutes 
to traverse the hour-sections. 


The network would be independent of the 
main lines radiating from London, and it is 
even suggested that it might be separately 
owned. Provision is made for by-passing London, 
Northwood being an hour-station on the route 
from East and North to West and South. 


Because some features of the proposals are 
at once seen by the practical railwayman to 
be unreasonable his first thought is to cast the 
whole scheme contemptuously aside. This is 
unfortunate, for Mr Pownall has gone to some 
trouble to try to translate into constructive 
criticism the anguished cry of a nation tormented 
by the tyranny of the time-table, with its com- 
plexities, its peculiar jargon and its pitfalls for 
the cross-country traveller. The people want a 
railway time-table between any points, for any 
distance, as simple as that of a suburban electric 
train or bus service: perhaps Utopian, but it 
is the railwayman’s job to try to give them what 
they want, getting what help he can from Mr 
Pownall’s fresh approach to the problem. 


Our war-time essay in unplanned decentralisa- 
tion has shown us the importance of the cross- 
country routes, and when planning for decen- 
ralisation we must not overlook the modifications 
to our transport system by rail and road which 
will be needed. That is a vital part of “‘ national 
planning.” But it is no job for the amateur. 


R. V. HuGHEs, 
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Poetry and Human 
Values 


The Buried Stream, Collected Poems 1908 to 
1940. By Geoffrey Faber. Faber and Faber. 
8s. 6d. 


HE Preface has always ranked high in the 

history of poetry. It was left to Bernard 
Shaw to make the Preface an indispensable 
accompaniment of the drama, but from the time 
of Coleridge poets have felt it increasingly 
necessary not to explain their art but to comment 
upon the background of experience which has 
given rise to a particular form, a particular 
manner. There are several great essays on 
poetry and among them those by Housman 
and Quiller-Couch take a high place. So, too, 
will the preface which Mr Faber modestly 
insinuates into this volume. Courageously he 
attempts to assess the criteria which makes the 
poetry of the past unacceptable to the present 
generation. He sees in the rebellion of the arts 
something more profound than those who have 
derided the modernists in all art forms—including 
those writers of vers libres who do not know 
“how to keep on the right side of the now 
unguarded frontier between prose and verse ’’— 
have been willing to admit. Mr Faber sees it 
as nothing less than a revolt against the emptiness 
of a civilisation governed by money values. 


Modern poetry, Mr Faber says, has wavered 
between true values and values illicitly derived 
from economics. “If any modern poet has 
successfully bridged this dilemma, he has done 
so by relating his own inner experience to a 
religious, and not to an economic or social order.”’ 
The analysis is as profound as it is acute and 
when one turns to Mr Faber’s poems it is clearly 
seen that it is generous as well: for Mr Faber, 
both in his verse forms and in the emotion he 
conveys, is at one with the traditionalists rather 
than the modernists. It is, indeed, a voyage 
in experience that we embark on as we read 
through this book, and follow the unregarded 
river of our life, “‘ the buried stream,” from 
its source to the immeasurable seas. It is not 
surprising that Mr Faber should have marked, 
with the town-planner, the inhuman consequences 
of London’s overgrowth :— 


But here joy has not shown her face 
Since from the murky mind of man 
His blackened offspring overran 

London that was so fair a place... . 


- M.D., F.R.C.S. 
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or that, oppressed by the stuffiness of his Ken- 
sington lodging he should cry 


I wish I had a cottage on a hill 

With windows opening over a blue plain 
Where I might rest my elbows on the sill 
And gaze abroad and read and gaze again. 


I wish I had a homestead ringed with trees, 
Where I might seek the sun between green boughs 
And sit and hear all day the hum of bees, 

The song of birds, the sounds of sheep and cows. 


I quote these not as examples of Mr Faber’s 
verse—these particular extracts are from his 
earliest poems—but because they reveal that 
sincerity which does not disdain simplicity but, as 
the mood deepens, takes on the ringing certainty 
of old prophecy. 


Not unjustly has this volume been described 
as ‘‘ among the most significant in recent years,” 
The publisher of Eliot, Auden, MacNeice, Stephen 
Spender, and Edward Thomas here proves himself 
a poet who can relate the moods of two generations 
and reveal in his own experience the process of 
transmutation. 


The Balance of Life 


Medicine and Mankind. By Arnold Sorsby, 
Faber and Faber. 236 pp. 
12s. 6d. net. 


HIS admirable book with its striking illus- 

trations is planned to give the reader, be 
he medical or non-medical, a fresh outlook on 
the part that Medical Science is playing to 
produce the “conscious building of a stable 
society.’ It gives powerful support and hope 
to those who struggle to give people better 
physical conditions of living. We must not be 
faint hearted even though every attempt to 
improve conditions is always met by social 
inertia and the argument that ‘‘ we can’t afford it.” 


In chapters on Health and Disease, the IIl- 
formed Body, the Ill-balanced Body, the Abused 
Body, and the Assaulted Body, the author shows 
that health is a matter of finely adjusted balance. 
A want of balance shows itself in disease. Factors 
in the balance are the working of the internal 
organs, of the individual and his contact with 
crude nature, with his man-made surroundings 
and the support, including food, which he gets 
from the world outside himself. He is intimately 
bound up with his surroundings. These state- 
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ments are proved by well chosen statistics, the 
remarks on industrial disease for instance are 
short but very significant. The conclusion is 
obvious: we must plan intelligently in order 
to survive. Medicine is falling into line, its 
chaos is being unravelled. Planning is changing 
medicine from limited individual action (though 
that is necessary) into a social function with 
limitless prospects. The saving of life is a social 
service of the first importance especially in view 
of the birth-rate statistics. There is a great 
wastage of young life. Poverty, bad nutrition 
and overcrowding play into each other’s hands 
with disastrous effects. 

The book is an urgent call to action now for 
us who are working in one part of the field, for 
good physical design is a great part of the plan 
for harmonious and balanced life. Life must 
work towards unity and “ separateness’’ is a 
delusion. 

N. M. MACFADYEN. 


Alphabet of Planning 


* OME from Home,’ the latest exhibition 
prepared by the Housing Centre, suggests 

the homes that should rise from the homes that 
have been destroyed. It is an attempt to present 
in an attractive and simplified form the chief 
elements required for a sound reconstruction in 
planning and housing. It is designed in the form 
of an Alphabet of Reconstruction, and each 
poster is made on an appropriate pattern of wall- 
paper, to bring as much colour and brightness 
into what are often rather gloomy surroundings. 
The Exhibition was shown five or six times, in 
Bethnal Green and Kensington, before being 
opened at the Housing Centre, and has a number 
of further bookings at the conclusion of its show 
there. It certainly promotes discussion, which 
was one of its objects, and the reactions of the 
audience to the different posters are informative 
data for those who wish to gauge popular taste. 
Thus the “Gardens” poster invariably evokes a 
cheer, the photographs of flats a groan (“Barracks 
they are, miss, just barracks’). Surprisingly, the 
furniture, plain and small and simple, has so far 
met with approval, sometimes strong, once doubt- 
ful. ‘‘A little house with a garden’’ is clearly 
the ambition. Strong feeling was expressed at 
one place about the ‘‘Old People” poster. It was 


agreed that this section of the population was not 
sufficiently considered, and that too much priority 
was given to big families. . The general verdict is, 
however, that the children should come first in 
E. H. 


any rehousing scheme. 





Poplar Speaks 


’"M a housewife from Poplar. 
a stone into the London Docks from my 


I could throw 


house. I lived there 23 years ... I came 
away last September, after the big blitz . 


I want to go back to Poplar after the war, 
and so do the rest of the people who came with 
me, but I wouldn’t go back to the same house, 
even if I could. It wasn’t a bad house, not like 
some, but still it wasn’t a good house. For one 
thing it was a flat, and I think everybody ought 
to have their own street-door. And it hadn’t 
a bath—it couldn’t have been a lot better— 
‘cos, I mean, they built that Becontree and every- 
one had a garden back and front, and we're 
coming back from this country place and we 
want to keep our health up, and we don’t want 
to be crammed up like we were, ’cos, I mean, 
—Poplar, you step off the pavement into your 
street door, and there’s buildings back and 
front all caged in with shops, and a concrete 
square at the back where everyone does their 
washing and carpet-beating, and all the dustbins 
—and I mean, it isn’t nice. 


And another thing—there’s nowhere for the 
children to play—mine had to play in the streets 
and across the road, where many a child had 
been killed, poor things. I’ve been thinking— 
where they bombed us in the docks they could 
leave green patches afterwards with little play- 
centres so’s the children don’t have to cross the 
road... I mean to say—if they’re going to 
build, there is only one way of building and 
that’s the proper way. 

Mrs Heywood in the B.B.C. ‘‘ Making Plans ’’ 
Series. 29th September, 1941. 


* * * 


An interesting pamphlet ‘‘ The Re-building of 
Poplar ’’ has been issued by the Ministers and 
Members of Trinity Church, Poplar. They say :— 


| goowning should be entirely replanned and 
almost entirely rebuilt. 

The roads and streets should be lined with 
trees. There should no longer be long streets of 
houses in great rows. 

No rebuilding should be done except in ac- 
cordance with the general plan. 

The ideal is to create houses that can become 
homes. 

No more mansions or large blocks of flats 
should be built. 

The aim: should be the decentralisation of 
industry. 
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An Advisory Panel’s 


Experiment 


ULLY ninety per cent. of the plans of 

buildings proposed to be erected in the 
county are submitted to the Advisory Panel 
Committee of the Worcestershire Branch of the 
C.P.R.E. and its decision as to acceptance, 
rejection or modification is practically always 
accepted by the District Councils concerned. 
But while, since they conform to the local bye- 
laws, it is impossible to reject them, the Panel 
is profoundly dissatisfied with the appearance of 
the great majority. Those from the towns are 
generally of the “ glorified dog-kennel’’ type 
stretching on both sides of the highway in long 
monotonous lines, while those from rural areas 
are of hideous little bungalows or villas which, 
alike in design and material, are totally unfitted 
for the countryside in which they are to be 
placed. 

To remedy this by the education of the public 
taste the Panel has distributed literature broad- 
cast, and its members have given lantern lectures 
all over the County. And to secure an even 
wider appeal it has obtained from the City 
Council of Worcester permission to exhibit 
photographs and pictures outside the Free 
Library of desirable (and undesirable) small 
houses and bungalows. 

So successful has the experiment proved that 
it is proposed to extend the scheme to the other 
large towns in the County and our neighbours 
in Hereford and Gloucestershire are co-operating 
with us. A larger number of pictures will thus 
become available, which can be used to secure 
a quicker interchange. 


—DR. W. T. FARNCOMBE, Chairman of the 
Advisory Panel Committee of the Wor- 
cestershire Branch of the C.P.R.E. 


* * * 


HE research group working under the 

Leverhulme Award for reconstruction of 
Hull are working on the preparation of a planning 
survey of existing conditions in housing, social 
services, transport and location of industry in 
the city and port of Hull and its region. In 
this they have the co-operation of the local 
authority, the Ministry of Works and Buildings, 
the Ministry of Health and with the Nuffield 
College Social Reconstruction Survey under the 
University of Hull. Mr Max Lock, A.R.1.B.A., 
is the Director of the Research Group, and his 
collaborators are Mr B. A. Le Mare, A.R.1.B.A., 
Mrs R. Bronowski and Mr Peter Nicholl. 
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Nuffield College 


Social Reconstruction Survey 


HE work of the Nuffield College Social 

Reconstruction Survey has expanded con- 
siderably since the summer. The number of 
chief local investigators has risen to twenty- 
eight. 

The bulk of the expenses of the Survey are 
being borne by the independent resources of 
Nuffield College. 

In addition to the work being done on the 
location of industry and population for Mr 
Greenwood’s department, and for the Ministry of 
Works and Buildings, friendly relations have been 
established with a number of other Government 
departments, notably the Home Office, the 
Ministry of Health, the Board of Trade, the 
Scottish Office, and the Board of Education. 

The most urgent task has been to survey the 
war-time changes in the location of industry and 
population with a view to estimating the probable 
future location of industry and distribution of 
population in Great Britain. The more this 
problem is studied the more ramifications it is 
seen to have. It involves considering whether, 
after the war, men are likely to continue to 
prefer to live in and around the great cities or 
whether, on the contrary, a reverse movement to 
the countryside or to smaller towns is more 
probable. 


* * * 


HE Southampton Civic Society was formed 

in 1924 and from its inception has rendered 
valuable assistance to the Town Council on many 
matters. 

After being more or less dormant for several 
years it was revived in July of the present year 
to consider proposals for the planning and 
development of the Borough, the extension of 
its amenities and the promotion of the general 
well-being of its citizens. 

A Council and Planning Sub-Committee were 
formed. The latter has drawn up a Memorandum 
and Plans, which will be passed on to the Borough 
Council as suggestions. It is hoped they will be 
of some assistance to those who are responsible 
for the formidable task assigned to them. 


* * * 


CAMBRIDGE CONFERENCE. 


The Cambridge Conference of the Town and 
Country Planning Association will be held at 
Newnham College from March 27 to March 30, 
1942. Full details will be available soon. 
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PLANNING BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Town and Country Planning by GILBERT AND ELIZABETH MCALLISTER. 12s. 6d. 


Replanning Britain: the summarised Report of the Oxford Conference of the Town and 


Country Planning Association—Edited by F. E. Townprow. 7s. 6d. 





REBUILDING BRITAIN SERIES. 
One Shilling each. 
Overture to Planning by F. J. OsBorn. 
Plan for Living by CLouGH WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 
Industry and Town Planning by ROLAND PUMPHREY. 


The War and the Planning Outlook by WILLIAM A. Rosson. 


FABER & FABER 
24 RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C.1 


















































LETCHWORTH 


To the Discerning and Far-sighted Industrialist 





Decentralisation and dispersal policies will be the keynotes 
of the post-war era. They will require treatment on new 
lines. 


The experience of LETCHWORTH, the fons et origo of 
Planning on such lines, is at your disposal. Your problems 
interest us. 


Write or call—we shall be pleased to advise. 





FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED * LETCHWORTH 


Telephone : LETCHWORTH 2. 
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LOOKING AHEAD— 





Reconstruction will demand better town- . 
planning, less congestion in factory areas 
and much improved living conditions for 
operatives. Welwyn Garden City, leading 
the world in industrial town-planning, 


offers you these facilities—Now. 


* 


WELWYN 


for 
YOUR POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT 


* 


Particulars may be obtained from 


THE INDUSTRIAL MANAGER 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY LIMITED 
Wigmores North, Welwyn Garden City 





~ Printed and published for The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association by Vacher & Sons, Ltd., 
10, Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1.—77541. 














